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KEYNOTES 


In his essay “The Strategy of Failure” Howard W. Polsky 
presents a point of view that is psychological in conception and 
of therapeutic social value. He sees success as the culmination 
of a series of disappointments and failures properly analyzed and 
utilized. He thus gives failure a causative role in the process of 
creativity. “The truest test of a man is how he throughout life 
transforms failures into achievements.” 





Harry L. Jones, a former contributor to the Journal on a 
related aspect of the same theme, returns to the Danish Grundtvig 
who is currently growing in recognition of his leadership in the 
development of the democratic spirit of his country. The author 
recognizes not only Grundtvig’s pioneer service in the establish- 
ment of the folk-school, but emphasizes as fundamental in this 
institution the inculcation of the folkelighed or folk-spirit—the 
appreciation of the national and community heritage. ‘Before 
one can say “We,” one must know what he and his are.” 





The length of the article “War Has Failed: Why Not Out- 
law It?”’ might seem to hinder its readability; but its interesting 
facts will reward perusal. The author, Wallace A. Brandt, has 
compiled historical and social data that he builds into a con- 
vincing summary argument against the continuation of warfare 
as a means of defense and security. 





Benjamin R. Epstein’s “Anti-Semitism in the United States— 
1957 Report” highlights many discriminatory practices that the 
Jews have to endure in this “land of the free’ —the Jews who have 
been and who are still the architects of much that spells ‘‘success”’ 
for our country. With modern media for mass communication, 
all the world can now look and listen; and with the increasing 
enlightenment of the world’s peoples, the gap between our 
nationally professed ideology and the actual practices in our 
social living is ever clearer, resulting in a growing sense of what 
seems to be the American hallmark of political expendiency— 
evasion and hypocrisy. 





The Negro is increasingly becoming the subject of contro- 
versy, the object of concern in political and social relationships. 
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In his article “The Ideological Assessment of the Negro” Herbert 
Collins reviews many of the historical, pseudobiological and 
pseudosocial rationalizations about “race” and racial prejudice. 
The author’s point of emphasis is the fact that our social pre- 
dilections or prejudices are rooted in our emotions, inculcated 
and nurtured by tradition or by some conception of racial suprem- 
acy. He thinks this pseudo ideology can be supplanted by a 
superior ideology through consistent education of good will. In 
the meantime, he believes that the extent to which the Negro 
causes concern is a measure of his progress. 

Hate spawns her spate of evil progeny! The springs of 
human kindness dry up, and the Supremacists increasingly doom 
themselves to a desert life devoid of the milk of human kindness. 





“Name Calling: A Significant Factor in Human Relations’ 
publicizes the frequency of the insults to unoffending members 
of minority groups by intentional or unintentional word or action. 
The authors, Hugh H. Smythe and Myrna Seidman, present an 
argument sustained by convincing data of the psychological harm 
perpetrated upon individuals or groups whose only ‘‘fault’’ is 
that they “are different’’ in physical features or racial lineage. 
The authors leave the burden of proof on the “Superiors.” 





Thomas A. Routh’s article, ‘Feeling Are Facts’ makes the 
point that while feelings are subjective they are objective in their 
causation and in their effect. The article is especially suggestive 
for those who are charged with the responsibility of sustaining 
interpersonal relationships. 





The material comprising Human Frontiers should prove both 
informative and suggestive to those who in this time of universal 
stress and crisis deplore the imposed necessity of armed defense. 
In an embattled world there are effects to man’s mind and spirit 
as deleterious as any that exist in the fallout of radiation for his 
physical existence. In his usual critical way Editor Templin 
presents the ideology of nonviolence and its progress to date in 
world recognition and acceptance. 

















KEYNOTES 


Contexts of Growth presents Part II of “Home Life of Well- 
adjusted Children.” The first section of this discussion was 
devoted to the presentation of certain basic principles of ad- 
justment. This second section presents case studies of parent 
behavior and children’s reactions in situations requiring adjust- 
ment. 

The report should be valuable to all interested in child de- 
velopment. 





“Religion, Occupation and Major Mental Disorders: a re- 
search note” by the Frumkins constitutes the offering of the 
Section Research Studies and Abstracts. The authors reach the 
conclusion that “religion plays a vital role in mental health if it 
does not come into direct conflict with secular affairs of every- 
day living.” 





The Record presents (1) several excerpts from The New 
York Times on recent happenings in the area of social integra- 
tion; (2) the full text of The Civil Rights Bill. 





The editors of Selected Readings in Human Relations in 
this critical period in world-wide and national affairs are ex- 
hibiting especial endeavor to include reviews, evaluative annota- 
tions of books and magazine articles that are in the spotlight of 
world and national interest and concern. 
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THE STRATEGY OF FAILURE 


Howarp W. PoLsky 


The emphasis upon success in our society has led to misunder- 
standings concerning the strategic role of failure in human develop- 
ment. When we are in the midst of a reversal of our fondest expecta- 
tions, our emotions overwhelm us. We are plagued by feelings of 
personal inadequacy and the self image that has been laboriously built 
up receives severe jolts. When emotional despair overstays its cathartic 
effect, or is disproportionate to the magnitude of the failure, we are 
headed for disaster. It is the thesis of this article that for many 
people despair caused by failure is in major part related to the absence 
of a set towards disappointments and the personal strengths they can 
lead to if seen in proper perspective. The lack of perspective impairs 
one’s ability to objectify his problem, to isolate it, and to think directly 
and specifically about it. This in turn leads to intensified feelings of 
personal inadequacy and to a one-sided solution of complex problems 
within one’s self. The remainder of this article proceeds to develop 
these three broad propositions: 


I. The strategic importance of failures and setbacks in our 
individual growth and development when they are viewed 
as such. 


II. Analyzing the situation and one’s self in proper perspective. 


III. Thinking a specific problem through (including the role 
of failure) and the follow-up in practice: this leads to a 
possible solution which turns back on I—the strategic im- 
portance of failure—and on through II and III. 


Why Failure? 


Dwell for a moment on any achievement that was meaningful to 
an individual—can it be separated from the numerous frustrations 
it entailed? Little and big failures lie at the core of every accomplish- 
ment, and somewhere along the way this vital truth and how to use it 
has been forgotten. It is one of the most ironic and tragic paradoxes 
in every one of our lives that we deal with certain problems in a 
patient and controlled manner; with others we are beset with exag- 
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gerated fear and rigidity. No one of us would dream of becoming a 
major league ball player by playing in one game; yet failure in one or 
several situations can bring havoc into a person’s life and destroy 
permanently his self-esteem. 


Such a state of affairs is in large part due to our inability to 
generalize from one situation to another and to learn fundamentally 
the secret of learning and adaptation. The human baby is helpless; 
in contrast to other animals he does not have built into him stereotypic 
responses which will afford him food and shelter during his life span. 
The human baby undergoes a long period of development in which 
he must learn how to adapt himself to the appropriate culture into 
which he is born. Each stage of his development contains opportunities 
for taking chances and moving ahead. After an appropriate number of 
stumbles he learns how to walk. In general, throughout life he will 
be unable to move ahead unless he progressively learns to utilize, in a 
constructive manner, his setbacks along the way. 

The human individual must have others about to humanize him. 
Studies of children in isolation from human beings reveal their severe 
mental and social retardation. People that are important to us not 
only are influential in directing us towards certain goals but also 
affect the shaping of our subjective feelings which accompany the striv- 
ing for any achievement. Certain patterns of behavior are expected of 
us—what sociologists call norms—and often we become more con- 
cerned with what other people will think of us than with expressing 
our own individuality. 

From early childhood each of us begins to develop an orientation 
toward new experience. As human beings we can visualize the end- 
goals much sooner than we can train our minds and bodies to the ideal 
performance. Against this visionary ideal performance our first 
faltering steps are puny indeed. Yet they must be endured if any 
progress is to be made. And we must be fully conscious of the social 
significance of our endeavors. Not only do worth-while goals involve 
considerable expenditure of time and effort to achieve in themselves, 
but in addition we have to deal with the reflections of ourselves among 
other significant people around us. 

We are always saying: “How ridiculous I must look to him! I 
known I am a beginner and I am doing well; but does he know it?” 
And as these fears multiply we immobilize ourselves; we become 
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afraid to take a chance and to fail. The reason so many of us operate 
on levels far below our capacities is because we have grown intolerant 
of our failures and how others may look at them. Because we refuse 
to take those first few faltering steps which must be a long distance 
off from the ideal end, we turn into conformed and conforming 
automatons—the machine counterpart of the stereotypic nonhuman 
animal. 

Let us look closely at success, failure, time and change. Notice 
that we place these apparent opposites, success and failure, alongside 
time and change. We turn what is often looked at in static terms into 
a dynamic affair. It is our hypothesis that productive people have 
learned how to fail successfully, to take their time at it and in the 
process desensitize themselves to the destructive criticisms of onlookers. 
If one concentrates on the achieving rather than on the achievement, 
success takes care of itself. One then learns to welcome failures as 
the surest sign of reaching his goal, for nothing succeeds as con- 
structive (i.e., anticipated) failures. 

Every endeavor in life involves practice. And the definition of 
practice is the making of mistakes until one has reached a level of 
proficiency which measures up to his capacities and enables him to 
compete with experienced competitors. Those of us who have worked 
with children know that it is the aggressive child who is bumping his 
head against reality who is easier to mold than the withdrawn child 
who is afraid to take a chance. Every accomplished performer on 
life’s stage has experienced extended periods of self-doubt. And these 
experiences are part and parcel of what we may view as a finished 
productive performance. In this process of failing-and-succeeding, 
moving-ahead; failing-and-succeeding, moving-ahead, one’s personality 
is transformed and the possibility of truly becoming creative in one’s 
field is enormously increased. Failure and success are of equal im- 
portance and to speak of one without the other is a distortion of 
reality. 

After the first rough draft of these thoughts had been written, 
a striking confirmation of the role of failure described above appeared 
in a biographical note of Vassily Smyslov, the new chess champion of 
the Soviet Union, (New York Times, Sunday Sports Section, April 
28, 1957): 


. .. A year later, at the age of 14, Vassily was entered in a 
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tournament. He trained at one of the after-school centers for 
uniformed Soviet youth in Moscow. For the next three years 
he read every available book about chess. By playing hundreds of 
games each year, young Smyslov developed what he calls “‘a 
mystic or creative” approach to chess. His feverish desire to 
experiment conquered even his ambition, and Soviet commenta- 
tors who have watched him over the years note that he often 
suffered defeat simply because he experimented. 
(My emphasis, H. P.) 


The truest test of a man is how he, throughout life, transforms 
failures into achievements. Can he see their resolution leading to a 
keener appreciation of living and leaving in its train new problems and 
failures? Mental health has been defined as “the successive resolution 
of successive problems.” We are suggesting that life itself waits for 
no one and its hallmark is vicissitude. The healthy person matches 
life’s flux by a willingness—no, an eagerness—to change throughout 
its span. A proverb says that the only time one is out of trouble is 
when he is dead. 

The greatest poet commentator on life clearly realized the con- 
tradictions inherent in life: 


. . . Happy thou art not; 

For what thou has not, still thou striv’st to get; 

And what thou hast, forget’st. Thou art not certain; 

For thy complexion shifts to strange effects, 

After the moon. If thou art rich, thou art poor; 

For, like an ass whose back with ingots bows, 

Thou bear’st thy heavy riches but a journey, 

And death unloads thee. (Measure for Measure, Act III, Sc.l) 


According to Erich Fromm’, love, too, is an art which must be 
practiced with the brain as well as the heart and involves taking a 
chance. By rejecting ourselves we are rejected by others and love is 
forfeited to fear of failure. How can one know “true love” without 
experiencing its opposite? 

Up to this point, we have suggested that success and failure are 
really interlocking phenomena which must be viewed together. Every 
success is made up of numerous failures, but every failure, when 


‘Erich Fromm, The Art of Loving, (New York; Harpers, 1956.) 
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viewed in a correct perspective, contains in itself a part of every success. 
When incorrectly viewed, failures have disastrous consequences for 
people. This thought leads to a consideration of our second main 
theme. 


Placing You and Y our Sitvation in Proper Perspective 


The popularity of psychoanalysis has led many people to search 
deep within their unconscious selves for the solution to their problems. 
For many, especially those guided by skilled analysts and counsellors, 
the effect has been salutary and has led to constructive social relation- 
ships and renewed vigor in the pursuit of one’s personal goals. 

But like so many discoveries, a good theory is often corrupted and 
vulgarized; and it was not long before the glib-minded were preaching 
a highly individualized and glamorized psychological panacea for 
everyone. One was in trouble because of repressed emotions, inhibi- 
tions, or an orientation towards others which was foisted upon him in 
childhood. Sophisticated segments of the middle and upper classes 
became infatuated with what Stanton and Schwartz called “the fantasy 
of the great psychoanalytic hour.’ One was really living only when he 
was probing his unconscious—the rest was sham. 


This attack for solving one’s problems by looking for them 
exclusively in one’s self is what we have called personalization. It is 
one of the most obnoxious, unintended consequences of the psycho- 
analytic approach to personality. We refer here to the process of 
seeking a relatively fixed construct of how an individual relates emo- 
tionally to people, and which is believed to be controlled primarily 
by unconscious needs. No one would deny that an individual does 
maintain emotional consistency in his interpersonal functioning from 
one situation to another. This is a critical datum which the individual 
should attempt to account for as self-consciously as he can. He should 
try to discover in the diverse situations in which he finds himself 
whether he does have a tendency to dominate, to withdraw or to de- 
pend excessively upon others. But it is as equally true that clarification 
of one’s unconscious emotional needs can lead to changed interpersonal 
relationships as one’s changing functioning in situations can lead to 
changed emotional patterns of behavior. The correct perspective is to 


2Alfred H. Stanton and Morris S. Schwartz, The Mental Hospital, (New York: Basic 
Books Inc., 1954.) 
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try to view one’s needs and understanding of his personality in the 
social situations in which he finds himself. Often drastic situational 
changes have profound effects upon one’s personality—moving out of 
Mother's house, changing one’s occupation, acceptance of being re- 
jected by another, a failure in school, and a host of other central and 
peripheral problems. Such changes often demand much courage, for 
the individual is moving from the known and secure into an unknown 
and insecure situation. Can such radical readjustments be devoid of 
setbacks ? 

Sometimes when we look ahead, we see only a void which a 
particular failure can produce rather than seeing how it can lead to 
another attempt at solving the situation one finds himself in. One 
can think of many reasons why he should not jump into the water; 
once he is in he has faced some portion of reality, however distorted it 
may have appeared to him because of the unused capacities of his 
muscles. In the beginning he will splash about, but what he does with 
that experience will determine how future sessions will grow into 
successful operations. Between the known and unknown stretches 
the bridge of initiative. One can never know fully beforehand the 
limits of his potentiality—for they are always expanding—if he has 
gained the perspective of a changing self that is willing to chance 
achievement through repeated failures. As one views his present 
functioning with concentrated vigor the past recedes in importance. 

Thus far we have emphasized the strategic importance of failures 
for any worth-while achievement, the smirks and disparagement of 
other human beings notwithstanding. Secondly, we have stressed the 
importance of the proper perspective for seeking the solution to 
failures not only in one’s self but in a self-conscious manner in specific 
and concrete situations. We now advance to a consideration of our 
third main theme. 


How to Start Using Failures 


In a series of remarkable articles on insight, Elliot Dole Hutchin- 
son’ has traced the achievements of the world’s greatest inventive 
geniuses. He has isolated four distinct processes—which in real life 


3Elliot Dole Hutchinson, “Varieties of Insight in Humans,” “The Period of Frustration 
in Creative Endeavor,” and “The Nature of Insight,” in A Study of Interpersonal 
Relations edited by Patrick Mullahy, (New York: Hermitage Press Inc., 1949), 
cited by Clara Thompson in Psychoanalysis, Evolution and Development, (New 
York: Hermitage House), pp. 238-240. 
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overlap—the creative mind undergoes in order to reach a new 
synthesis: 


Preparation: In this stage the problem is isolated and limted, 
the individual dips into his resources, muses over and around his 
problem, thinks hard about it and traces its manifold ramifica- 
tions with the aid of bits of knowledge he has accumulated in the 
course of a lifetime of study and thinking. 


Blocking: After a period of intense thinking and activity about 
a certain problem, the mind recedes from it and the individual 
turns to other pursuits, albeit reluctantly; however, the problem 
he is working on is never abandoned entirely. 


Insight: Without warning a startling illumination occurs and 
the scientist sees his problem in a fresh, compelling perspective 
and he commences a burst of feverish activity which leads to the 
fourth and final stage. 


Consolidation: The insight is only rough hewn and now the 
scientist tests it with a battery of experiments and refines the 
solution until it is as accurate as he can make it in its several 
parts; in this last stage new insights are evolved as the scientist 
progressively solves his problem. 


All of us cannot be inventive geniuses; but all of us have 
problems. Is if farfetched, then, to believe that the nature of a solu- 
tion in one case is so different from that in another? 

Note in the above summary the steps involved: (1) isolating the 
problem; (2) thinking directly and intensely about it; (3) tracing 
its ramifications; (4) letting it rest. Resting does not mean that 
the problem has been abandoned; rather it is sinking in. When in- 
sight or new understanding is shed upon it so that the problem is seen 
in a fresh perspective, one still has to validate it with work and activ- 
ity, utilizing all his conscious powers to their fullest capacities. 

It is our belief that a similar fundamental process is involved in 
working out personal problems that are frequently less complex. The 
rules are the same. Although one’s problem is tied up with all of his 
life, nevertheless it must be severely demarcated so that it can be 
analyzed and later placed in a more dynamic synthesis. How many of 
us will go through the most fantistic contortions in order not to think 
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directly about ourselves and the situation we are in! The secret is not to 
except the solution immediately, but nevertheless to think intensely 
about it, performing at the same time one’s normal routine. One must 
think about his disturbances frequently, in the perspective of one’s 
own personality make-up and of his situation. By not avoiding the real 
problem and viewing one’s self specifically in diverse situations, often 
a method of solving the difficulty will present itself to the individual. 
Confiding in a close friend has a constructive and reality-corrective 
effect. 

But whatever solution presents itself, it must be put into practice. 
And this is precisely why we have placed at the strategic center of 
this entire orientation toward life—the importance of failure. Calling 
it by another name vitiates its significance. Its unpopularity makes 
it all the more prized. It is not only a question of the absence of 
sure things in life. With time we undergo changes in our physical 
and mental capacities; old challenges do not interest us any more, 
and we should not be afraid to fail in order to meet new opportunities 
which are constantly emerging throughout life. 


The realization of the strategic importance of failure in people’s 
lives enables us to view ourselves and others in the perspective of 
people working through situations. It should enable us to so ob- 
jectify our situations that we can utilize our feelings in a productive 
way rather than permitting them to be inhibited by the fears and 
rigidity of those around us. Finally, viewing failure in the perspective 
of achievement should enable us to think intensely, specifically, and 
concretely about each setback and how it is related to self-fulfillment. 
In the end one must take a chance. Even if it is not all worked out 
to the last figure, taking a chance—expecting failure and using it 
constructively—enables one to understand that failure is not an 
everlasting defeat, but a vaulting step toward accomplishment. This 
perspective enables us to look beyond failure and toward the approach- 
ing achievement of which it is a part. 


The greatest lesson of all to be learned and which should be the 
basis of all education from childhood on is the crucial importance of 
learning to objectively analyze disturbances, failures and defeats so 
that they can be constructively utilized in future situations. He who 
learns to test himself in new situations with the aid of failure will 
conquer what one of Dostoevsky’s characters called man’s greatest fear 
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—"the fear of the new.” The beginning of wisdom is the realization 
that when all the counsel is in, the individual solves his own problems, 
including the ominpresence of failure. The productive person is not 
cowed by public opinion. His conviction of the dialectical relationship 
of failure and success is matched by his belief that the setting sun must 
bring forth each day a new dawn. He has grasped the inseparable 
unity of failure and creativity, of failure and of being one’s self. 


Howard W. Polsky is Research Sociologist at Hawthorne 
Cedar Knolls School, Hawthorne, N. Y. 
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GRUNDTVIG’S CONCEPT OF FOLKELIGHED* 


Harry L. JONES 


Baron Ludvig Holberg (1684-1754), the leading writer of comedy 
in the history of the Danish Theatre, was also the apostle of the En- 
lightenment in 18th Century Scandinavia. As a man Holberg was in- 
herently a conservative and a Monarchist. He was a loyal subject and 
citizen who accepted the institutions of government and the stratifica- 
tion of society as he knew them, and was shocked by any attempt to 
change them radically. He was an apologist for the status quo and for 
those conditions of life which obtained about 1720. He was skeptical of 
innovations in the state of things, and while he preached tolerance 
in all things, Holberg was convinced that his own works and his own 
opinions in those works were fundamentally right. 

In his best known play, Jeppe of the Hill (Jeppe paa Bjerget) 
and in such lesser known works as the Peasant in Pawn (Den pansatte 
Bondedreng) and the Christmas Party (Julestuen), Holberg makes 
the peasantry of his country a subject for laughter. His popularity 
as a writer of comedy would seem to indicate that Holberg’s views of 
the peasantry were not far removed from the generally accepted 
picture of peasants held by the theatre-going public of his day. In 
the above-mentioned plays, the peasantry appears as an ignorant, 
illiterate, boorish mass who crave the rights and privileges of the 
aristocrats but who would not have the slightest notion of what to 
do if these prerogatives suddenly fell to their lot. While parts of 
this idea receive limited treatment in the stereotyped presentation of 
peasants in other plays, a general development of this thesis is 
presented rather clearly in his best known play, Jeppe of the Hill. 

In this play, Jeppe, an ignorant peasant, is discovered in a 
drunken stupor on a manure heap. From here he is carried into the 
manor house where later he awakens to find himself in a beautiful 
four-poster. Jeppe is then made to believe that he is the Lord of 
the manor. After some period of time in which he disports himself 
grandly as a comical Lord of the manor, Jeppe gets drunk once more. 
(Get drunk he must, for his nature has not changed.) Jeppe is now 


There is no exact English equivalent for the Danish folkelighed. In the 
body of this paper, I have used “folk-spirit” as the nearest English equivalent. 
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deposited once again on the manure heap.The play ends as Jeppe is 
made the victim of a mock trial. In this play Jeppe is an ignorant 
and bibulous peasant who has been given a certain natural wisdom 
through the goodness of Providence. This type of character is intend- 
ed by Holberg to be an accurate representation of the Danish peasantry 
of his day, and Jeepe is used to demonstrate the moral of the play, 
namely, that it is dangerous to make sudden changes in a man’s life and 
status. 


In 1849, a congress was called in Copenhagen for the purpose of 
formulating a constitution for what was to become a Danish democ- 
racy; and by 1866, the peasants of Denmark were electing their own 
representatives to the Rigsdag, passing laws, governing themselves, 
and slowly pushing Denmark forward toward becoming one of the 
best managed countries in the world. Yet Holberg was correct in his 
descriptions of the serfs of this day; and these peasants who sat in the 
Constitutional Congress were less than three-quarters of a century 
removed from serfdom. The feudal system of land tenure in Denmark 
was not abolished until a series of land and agricultural reforms was 
carried through under Christian VII in 1788. What had happened 
between Holberg’s day and 1849 to make the idea of a people’s 
government a practical reality can be stated in a single name, 
Grundtvig. 

Nikolaj Frederik Soverin Grundtvig (1783-1872), long a legen- 
dary figure in his own tiny country, is at long last becoming known 
and recognized in the outside world. Grundtvig was a man who led 
a long and active life. He lived to be almost ninety. He was married 
three times. His second wife bore him a son when he was seventy-one, 
and his third wife presented him with a daughter when he was 
seventy-seven. He preached his last sermon a few days before his 
death, and he wrote his last poem on the day before he died. In 
his youth he had been obstinate, intolerant, and uncompromising. 
At one time he lost his office in the church, and during his lifetime 
he made a host of enemies both in the university and in public life. 
But like most people, he calmed down with age, and at the time of 
his death he was considered by the people of Denmark to be the 
country’s greatest son. The Norwegian poet, Bjorstjerne Bjornson called 
him the greatest of Scandinavia’s children. 


Grundtvig was a poet and preacher, philosopher and prophet 
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whose ideas are being taken in part and utilized by many nations who 
are oftentimes unaware of the man responsible for them. In America 
Grundtvig is known as the man who gave Denmark a practical 
system of adult education, and some cities in this country have estab- 
lished folk high schools based on the Grundtvigian pattern. In 
Denmark he is remembered as the writer of the most beloved hymns 
of his people; and, more important yet, as the man who saved his 
country from possible assimilation into the German cultural system, 
and who laid the groundwork for Denmark’s emergence as a distinct 
nation founded on the principles of practical democracy. 


It is the specific intent of this paper to present the Grundtvigian 
concept of folkelighed or folk-spirit and the application of this con- 
cept to the formulation of the philosophical principles upon which 
the folk-schools of Denmark are established. The understanding 
of this concept is essential to an understanding of Grundtvig’s idea of 
the aims and purposes of an adult education program, and for a full 
comprehension of Grundtvig’s place in Danish thought. Indeed, 
in his own day, presenting the idea of a Danish folk-spirit was 
tantamount to selling Denmark and Danish culture to the Danes and 
giving the nation a reason for being. 


In the eighteenth century of Holberg and his Jeppe, Denmark 
was one of the world’s leading naval powers. Her fleets were a 
definite challenge to the British fleet. Denmark had established 
colonies in Asia, Africa, and in the West Indies; and its fleet of 
clipper ships sailed the seas bringing home wealth to the land. By the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, however, a certain tension had 
grown up between Denmark and England, and England had sent a 
fleet of warships to Copenhagen to force Danish withdrawal from a 
pact for a league of neutrality which Denmark had entered into with 
Sweden and Russia. In the Battle of Copenhagen in 1801, the British 
fleet defeated the Danes, destroyed considerable tonnage of Danish 
shipping, and wrecked large sections of Copenhagen itself. During 
the next twenty years, the Danish nation suffered war, defeat, and 
bankruptcy. One tragedy followed another, for the Danes found 
themselves on the side of Napoleon in the Napoleonic Wars. During 
this campaign, Copenhagen was bombarded and the Danish navy was 
seized. As a result of the Treaty of Kiel in 1814, Denmark lost Norway 
(a country it had ruled for four hundred years), and subsequently, 
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Denmark lost Slesvig to Germany. By the middle of the nineteenth 
century, Denmark had been reduced to a small state and the nation 
was threatened with cultural assimilation by Germany. 

On to this scene came Grundtvig. He was a man who, while he 
was still a child, had heard his mother reciting for him old Scandi- 
navian sagas, singing to him old Danish songs, and awakening within 
him a sense that he had his roots in the old days of Viking heroes. 
These songs and folk tales brought him into contact with what 
lingered of the folk-spirit and traditions among the peasantry of 
Zealand. He was a man who had immersed himself in the study of 
Scandinavian mythology. In these ancient sagas he had seen the 
outlines of such a noble philosophy of human destiny that he made 
many of their themes the themes of many of his earliest writings both 
in poetry and in prose. The Denmark of his own day seemed to 
him to pale in comparison with the glory of the past; but the sufferings 
of his nation after its defeat in the war inspired him with a passionate 
determination to devote himself to helping ancient Denmark come to 
life again by bringing the present into spiritual contact with the past 
through a revival of the folk-spirit. 

The folk-spirit, for Grundtvig, was the development of an inward 
movement towards the people which would make the people aware 
of the national culture rising out of the deep and firm foundations 
of the nation’s past. It was the people discovering themselves through 
their history, their poetry, and through their mother tongue. Folk- 
spirit is that essence which manifests itself through a nation’s history, 
its old poetry, in legends, songs, and fairy tales; that spirit which 
profits the nation and designates it as especially Danish or French or 
German or English. A nation must live through its historical coher- 
ence is order to reach freedom for collaboration with other nations. 
Grundtvig felt that the Danish nation had to establish a foothold in 
its distinctiveness in order to avoid present cultural assimilation by 
Germany and to avoid stumbling missteps in future dealings with 
other nations. When he had finally formulated the concept, folk- 
spirit became for Grundtvig that mysterious living power which binds 
a people together, permeates a people from within, is responsible for a 
people’s history, and fashions a nation’s way of life. A nation can 
look forward to its future with hope only when it is conscious of its 
past; for a present nation is a link in a historical chain and is joined 
in a particular concrete history. 
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In 1832, after work and study of the old eddas and sagas of his 
native Scandinavia, Grundtvig compiled a work called Northern 
Mythology. This work was an attempt to present, through a coherent 
view of the mythology of the Scandinavian people, an inspiring, 
fundamental, and primitive picture of the people in the glorious 
past, and to provide a counterpressure to the times of the present in 
which he lived. Apart from the compilation of Northern Mythology, 
Grundtvig sought to express his own personal reverence for the con- 
tinuity of the Danish heritage in his poetry. In one of his poems 
called Inscription (Indskriften) he wrote: 


Here was I set as a bauta-stone, 
for clans in the North carved clear: 
Danes were the men, who, bone on bone, 
moulder beneath me here; 
Danes in their stock, their tongue, their zeal, 
ever their names shall live as leal 
sons of our sires of old.’ 


Here it was, a look to the past for inspiration in the present. Grundtvig 
called upon the Viking of old to point the way out of present 
difficulty. 

The second major feature of the tie that binds the members of a na- 
tion to each other is language. Grundtvig felt that only the living word 
—the spoken word—could arouse a people to the recognition of life 
and of life’s conditions; but the word in order to be effective and to 
keep from being artificial must be in the mother tongue, not in a 
foreign language. It is the speech of the common man, the living 
mother tongue of the present evolving slowly out of the language of 
the past, which shows the folk-spirit more clearly than anything else. 
In this connection, Grundtvig set down his recognition of the language 
of a people as a force binding all the members of a nation when he 
wrote: 

The tongue is the rose-chain 
Which entwines both great and small; 
In it alone the father’s spirit lives, 
And there alone the heart can beat.’ 


'R. P. Keigwin, editor and translator, Jn Denmark Was I Born (Copenhagen: Host and 
Son, 1948), p. 41. 
2Hal Koch, Grundtvig (Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1952), p. 126. 
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So it was that in one of his country’s darkest hours, at a time 
when there seemed nothing to turn to, Grundtvig called upon the 
folk-spirit expressing itself in a reverence for the past and manifesting 
itself in the common language of the people, to serve as a pillar upon 
which he might build a school system and give his nation a reason 
for being. 


If Holberg’s Jeppes were to become self-governing free men in 
a democratic society, as the Constitutional Congress of 1849 intended 
that they should, then Grundtvig saw clearly that what was needed 
were schools, to make men of peasants less than three generations 
removed from serfdom. Before the advent of the folk-schools, there 
was no school for adults in Denmark except the university which aimed 
chiefly at training officials and clergymen. Grundtvig maintained 
that a school should be established for that great part of the people 
who did not want to become, or who could not possibly become 
officials, but who had to feed themselves and officials too. In this 
connection he remarked, “Only barbarians and tyrants can imagine 
that this root and kernel of the people—tenants and free holders, large 
farmers and small, artisans of all kinds, salors and tradesmen—do not 
need any more enlightenment than they can obtain behind the plough, 
in the workshop, on the boat, and behind the counter.” What was 
needed was a school for human enlightenment to educate men in the 
practical affairs of the world. For Grundtvig such a school could be 
founded only on the folk-spirit. As Hal Koch, Grundtvig’s bi- 
ographer, described the idea of the folk-school, the school was to be 
one for Danish civic and national life. To quote Koch: 


It was directed towards the real years of youth, after eighteen, 
the time when men awaken as conscious independent individuals 
and must find their place in life and in the community. It turned 
not upon technical training . . . but upon all-round national 
knowledge and folk-culture and folk-enlightenment.’ 


This kind of school seemed to Grundtvig at the time to be the 
“necessary giant stride that must be taken without delay, if disinte- 
gration is to be forestalled, the national folk-life preserved. . .’ 
Grundtvig did not formulate a detailed plan for his folk-school, 
but rather he indicated the broad outline of the school and left the 


Ibid. p. 144. 
‘Ibid., pp. 144-145. 
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organization of it to those who would venture to experiment. It was 
left to a man of the common people to establish the pattern of the 
Danish folk-school. This man was Christen Kold (1816-1870), 
who has been described as a rustic blend of Socrates and Pestalozzi. 
He was a shoemaker’s son who understood the people’s needs and was 
able to speak in a language which the people could understand. With 
the help and advice of Grundtvig, Kold opened the first folk-school 
based on Grundtvig’s idea in Ryslinge in 1850. While Kold made 
the initial experiment in setting up a typical folk-school, the movement 
was given momentum by a group of five young university men who 
formed a club known as the “Little Theologicum.” These men were 
all gifted theologians who gave up careers in the church to devote 
their lives to folk-school work. All were familiar with Grundtvig’s 
views, and the schools they subsequently established were based on 
the patterns envisioned by Grundtvig. So Grundtvig lived to see his 
idea grow into real schools leading his nation from ignorance to en- 
lightenment, from serfdom to freedom and self-rule by giving them a 
new foundation in the folk-spirit.’ 

There could be no doubt that the folk-schools were Danish 
schools established for Danes to learn their heritage and to establish 
a connected view between past and present. In a typical early 
Grundtvig type folk-school, the student spent nineteen weeks at the 
school where he studied approximately forty-nine hours a week. 
Of this time approximately one half (22.3 hours) was taken up with 
a study of Danish language, Danish history, Danish literature, Danish 
law, and Danish social conditions.’ If the folk-spirit comes through 
the historical past and through the living language of the present, then 
the schools had set up a program which would insure that the student 
left aware of what being a Dane meant. 


Because of this insistence on Danishness, Grundtvig has been 
described as being extremely nationalistic. Indeed, Grundtvig de- 
scribed himself as being “ultra-Danish;” but this view of the man— 
that he is a strong nationalist—fails to consider the totality of his 
thought. In 1849, Grundtvig was faced with a country suffering 


‘For a full treatment of the development, philosophy, and implementation of the folk 
high school idea, see my article, “The Danish Folkehjskole,” in the Journal of Human 
Relations, Spring 1955. 
‘Peter Manniche, Denmark, A Social Laboratory, (Copenhagen: G. E. C. Gad 
Publisher, 1939), p. 98. 
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from the effects of three recent wars, a country on the threshold of 
cultural disintegration or cultural assimilation by Germany. A chance 
for self-government was coming to people who had not demonstrated 
that they were ready to accept the responsibilities which democratic 
government imposes. His ideas were formulated in terms of the needs 
of the particular situation of his day, but as he himself said, ‘“The 
Danish people allow themselves to be deceived when supposing that 
because the Danish struggle must be primarily the Danes’ own 
struggle, it is their struggle only. On the contrary, it is the struggle 
of all the North, of all humanity. . . .”” Briefly put, his ideas might be 
stated thus: Danish culture is specially a culture of the Danish people, 
but it aims at intercourse between the common people of the world. 
Basically, Grundtvig’s view seems to be that one must learn to say “I” 
before he can seriously say ‘“We.” 

Gruntdvig has a message which still has merit in our day, for we 
live in an age when the last vestiges of nineteenth century imperialism 
in Asia and Africa are dying out. Nations are being newly formed, 
and people, not unlike the Danish peasants of Grundtvig’s day, are 
being required to undertake the task of self-government. Grundtvig 
insisted that the Danes had to establish a foothold in their own 
culture before they could join other nations in the world community. 
Before one can say “We,” he must know what he and Ais are. For 
a nation, Grundtvig felt that his knowledge could come only through 
a genuine appreciation of the folk-spirit. But appreciation of the nation 
for its own spirit was not to set the people apart from other nations; 
rather it would give the nation a keener appreciation for what humani- 
ty is, and enable the nation, recognizing its own particular and peculiar 
heritage, to meet other nations with sympathy. Grundtvig wrote: 


Not since mankind was divided into many ‘peoples, races and 
tongues’ has there been any possibility whatsoever, humanly 
speaking, of a mere human being, unless in the naked wilderness, 
for elsewhere one finds only a national human being. . . There- 
fore, when some one people . . . declare themselves to be the only 
rightful human beings, after whom all other nations must either 
pattern themselves or be regarded as dumb creatures, toil like 
domestic animals or be hunted like wild ones . . . it merely 


7The International People’s College, Adult Education in the Struggle for Peace 
(Copenhagen: G.E.C. Gad Publisher, 1949). p. 211. 
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proves that [such people] can have very little humanity in them.’ 


In our times Grundtvig is beginning to receive the recognition he 
deserves as a prophet of his times and of the future; and as a man who, 
by serving his own country well, served all of mankind. Out of the 
welter of confusion in his day, he gives to our times a view of the folk- 
spirit and a view of the right of personality and freedom of peoples. 
To the Danes this view was the foundation of a democratic develop- 
ment which, in its peculiar Danish growth and elaboration, made the 
democratic way of thinking a decisive factor of Danish national 
feeling. 


Harry L. Jones is a member of the English Department of Morgan 
State College. He has contributed previously to this Journal an 
interesting article on the work of Grundtvig. 


*Quoted in Koch, op. cit., p. 126. 














WAR HAS FAILED: WHY NOT OUTLAW IT? 


WALLACE A. BRANDT 


Ever since men came on earth, apparently, they have been 
fighting their neighbors in order to protect their homes and possessions 
or to take those things away from others. Men are paradoxical 
creatures. They have a strange assortment of contrary traits and 
impulses. Some of these traits are worthy and noble; others are 
undesirable qualities which cause them to desire the possessions of 
others. 


Because men possess the instincts to possess and covet, they have 
been fighting through the centuries. In order to keep and protect 
their homes and countries men from the dawn of time have had to 
build defenses against attack by others. Through the years many 
ways have been utilized by men as measures of security and safety 
against an enemy. 


Various Means of Defense 
Embankments and Walls 


Embankments or breastworks were one of the first means used 
by men to foil an enemy and restrain him from invading a community 
or taking possesion of some territory. At first these were rough 
banks of earth thrown up to protect the campsites of nomadic tribes. 
In China for centuries, mile-long sections of walls had been erected to 
protect the people of Central China from marauding nomads from 
the north. Chin Shih (221-205 B. C.) completed the gigantic task 
of connecting these sections to form the Great Wall of China 1500 
miles long from the sea on the east to the Tibetan Plateau on the west. 
This great barricade was breached several times allowing northern 
nomads to swarm over the central plains of China. Practically all 
cities built in ancient times had walls constructed around them to 
afford protection to the inhabitants from attack from without. The 
walls around Jerusalem in Judea were torn down when the city was 
attacked by Nebuchadnezzar II in 586 B.C., and the people carried 
off to Babylon. When Cyrus permitted the people to return to the 
city seventy years later, Nehemiah rebuilt the walls which stand today 
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substantially as they were built almost 2500 years ago. Another 
instance in ancient times of a walled city was that of Jericho which was 
besieged by Joshua as related in the Bible. According to the Biblical 
account, Joshua and his people, along with priests and soldiers, 
marched around the walls of the city for seven days while the priests 
blew steadily on trumpets. On the seventh day the walls crumbled and 
fell and Joshua and his people, the Israelites, marched in and took 
possession of this city in the land of Canaan which the Lord had 
promised them. Among some of the ancient walled cities which 
various conquerors attacked and subdued were Nineveh, capital of 
Assyria; Babylon, capital of Babylonia; the port cities of Sidon and 
Tyre in Phoenicia; and Damascus, chief city of the Arameans, which 
now is in Syria. 


Many cities of the Middle Ages also had walls or ramparts built 
around their perimeters to protect them from invaders. Paris, Metz, 
Verdun, Liege, Madrid, and Constantinople are some of the European 
cities that had strong fortifications built around them for defense. 
The Tower of London was built as part of the defenses of that city. 
Some cities, such as Verdun, had smaller outer defenses at some 
distance from the stronger main defenses to delay an enemy while 
the main defense could be reinforced. 


Castles and Moats 


From the fifth century on for several hundred years in Europe, 
strong citadel-like castles were built by kings and lesser nobles for 
protection from their enemies. It was common practice to construct a 
moat around the castle as an impediment to would-be attackers. A 
drawbridge was built across the moat with its fixed end on the castle 
side so that it could be drawn up to prevent enemies from crossing. 
Guns were placed on the roof with their barrels protruding through 
slots in the walls of the castles called embrasures. So common were 
these embrasures that they became an accepted feature of Gothic 
architecture which was the style roughly used in the building of 
medieval castles. The great cathedrals and manor houses of England 
were built in this style—with embrasures through which to thrust 
guns, although they were no longer needed. The Gothic style of 
architecture has been used to a great extent in this country in the 
building of schools and churches and these structures still feature 
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embrasures in their walls, although the necessity for them has long 
since passed. 


Natural Surface Features 


While many of the forts and other parts of defense systems 
employed throughout history were wholly man-made and built where 
no other kind of protection existed—as at the borders of countries— 
others have been formed by geographical features, such as rivers or 
mountains, which men turned to their use. Oceans are also of great 
help to a country in protecting it from intruders. This is so today 
mainly insofar as surface invasion is concerned. Few spots on earth, 
however, are immune from attack from the air today. Island countries, 
such as England, and those with oceans on their borders, such as 
the United States enjoy some measure of security against surface 
invasion. Notable among the peoples who took advantage of the 
mountains and built castles and redoubts high among them for pro- 
tection from enemies were the ancient Inca peoples of South America. 
Nations in whose territory the Alps and other mountains are located, 
also make use of mountains in their defense plans, such as the 
Swiss, Italians, Austrians. Rivers such as the Marne, Meuse and Loire 
in France, the Arno and Rapido in Italy, the Rhine and Elbe in 
Germany, and many others in Europe, have been used as temporary 
defense lines many times over the centuries. 

Fortification “Lines” 

Systems of fortifications in recent times have been referred to as 
“Lines.” Among these have been the Hindenburg Line in World War 
I, the Siegfried Line in Germany, and the Gustav Line, south of 
Cassino in Italy, in World War II. These were mainly temporary and 
often improvised fortifications to slow down an advancing army until 
the forces behind them could be organized either for an offensive or 
orderly withdrawal. 

One of the best known and most elaborate defense systems ever 
designed and built was the Maginot Line on the eastern frontier 
of France, facing Germany between Switzerland and Belgium. The 
line was conceived and started by Andre Maginot, French Minister 
of War. This was a vast and intricate complex of mushroom-like 
turrets projecting slightly above ground and camouflaged to blend 
with the countryside. Inside these turrets below ground were soldiers 
who kept watch through periscopes for invaders. The turrets bristled 
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with guns which these troops manned continuously. Large under- 
ground rooms could house great numbers of troops and supplies and 
were connected by means of an elaborate system of tunnels. When 
the Germans under Hitler invaded France in World War II (1940), 
they did not attempt to storm this system of tunnels which doubtless 
was well-nigh impregnable. Instead, they violated the neutrality of 
Belgium (as the Germans had done in World War I) and entered 
France through that country flanking the Maginot Line. They got 
behind the Maginot Line without a shot having been fired from a 
fort or pill box of this great defense work. It proved worthless in 
defending France from invasion by Germany. 


Forts 

The United States and Canada are dotted with innumerable 
forts which were built in the early days of this country by the French, 
British and Spaniards to ward off attacks from enemies. Those in 
the south and west which were built by the Spaniards are of masonry 
construction and of Moorish design. Those in the east, north, and 
middle west are of log construction because of the vast forests in 
these areas. These latter forts were often built with a second story 
overhanging the first for ease in seeing and repulsing attackers. Often 
the grounds of a fort were fenced in with a solid line of poles sunk 
into the ground and pointed on the upper ends to discourage anyone 
from attempting to climb over them. 

Some of the greatest forts or bastions ever conceived have fallen 
before a determined and cunning foe. Eben Emael, a great Belgian 
fort at the center of their border defenses facing Germany, succumbed 
in one day when the Germans invaded Belgium in May, 1940. 
Singapore, a British naval base at the tip of the Malay Peninsula, 
was taken by the Japs early in 1942. This base was considered 
impregnable; yet the Japs, in the enthusiasm and momentum of their 
first quick victories of World War II, had little trouble taking it from 
British forces. 


Weapons of Warfare 

Starting with such simple weapons as the club, stones (thrown 
by hand or with sling shot), the dart, the spear, the bow and arrow, 
and the battering ram, weapons have been developed through the 
centuries until nations are now in possession of such frightening means 
for annihilating their enemies as atomic and hydrogen (nuclear and 
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thermonuclear) bombs and guided missiles and rockets. Sargon II 
armed his Assyrian soldiers with spears tipped with iron about 722 B.C. 
The Macedonians under Philip used the catapult to hurl huge stones 
at their adversaries—the Persians. They also used the horse in battle 
to draw chariots. These horse-drawn chariots carrying men as drivers 
would charge full tilt at infantry troops to disorganize them. Later 
the horse was used in battle with calvary units. Two fiendish weapons 
which have been developed in modern times, are poisonous gas and 
flame throwers. The first was developed and first used by Germany 
in World War I. The Allies perfected a means to offset the effects 
of the gas—the gas mask. Then they set out using gas against the 
Germans, and the Germans in turn were forced to devise a means of 
combating gas with a mask of their own design. Flame throwers were 
used by the Americans in World War II, mostly in the Pacific Islands 
against the Japs, to rout them out or burn them to death in caves where 
they hid. There are also other means for killing and maiming men 
in war today, among which might be mentioned hand grenades and 
landmines. 

Gunpowder was invented in China about the ninth century and 
was applied to the propulsion of missiles by a German monk in 1313. 
With the coming into use of gunpowder, small arms were invented 
with which to use it. The first guns were crude muzzle-loading affairs 
into which the powder was poured and then exploded to fire the bullet. 
These came into use in the 15th century. Later the breech-loading 
rifle was developed which is now the standard small arm in use in 
most armies. In use also in warfare today are automatic or rapid-firing 
guns called machine guns which fire continuous belts of shells. A 
weird-looking contraption which is fired from the shoulder of two 
men, called a bazooka, was developed in World War II and used 
extensively by Americans. 

Big guns began to be used in the 14th century. These weapons 
have been developed, until large 16-inch shells can now be fired some 
20 miles to destroy enemy cities and fortifications. These guns are 
not only used on land in fixed positions and as mobile pieces of 
artillery, but they are also used on warships. The guided missiles 
and rockets now being developed are the outgrowth of the develop- 
ment of heavy artillery for use against the enemy. The first rockets 
or flying bombs were fired by the Germans from France and Holland 
against England in 1944-1945. 
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Ships and Submarines 


The ancients used ships to make war upon one another. When 
an enemy country was some distance away and separated by water, they 
outfitted ships to carry their soldiers to the enemy. These ships were 
not only transports but were fitted out so that they could ram and 
damage enemy vessels. They had platforms which could be let down 
on another vessel as it drew along side the enemy ships across which 
soldiers could pass to engage soldiers on the other ships. The Car- 
thaginians contrived a long pole or boom with hooks on the end, 
which they could lower onto an enemy ship to disable it. The 
Persians carried horses in their ships when they attacked Athens by 
water in 490 B.C. 

Fighting ships developed with the passing of time until today 
a first class warship costs millions of dollars and hundreds of ships 
of various types are necessary in a navy which boasts any degree of 
effectiveness. In addition to the great variety of surface vessels 
required in a modern navy, it also requires a great number of sub- 
marines. Submarines can do things surface boats cannot do well— 
scout out and ascertain the number and location of enemy vessels 
without being seen by them, and also destroy the enemy warships by 
means of underwater torpedos. 


Aerial Warfare 


Men began to build aircraft and learn to fly in the early part of 
the 20th century. Instead of this means of travel being used strictly 
for commercial purposes or pleasure, it was also adapted to military 
use. Lighter-than-air balloons had been used since American Civil 
War days to locate positions of enemy troops and signal the infor- 
mation to commanders. The airplane was more effective for this 
purpose because of its ability to travel at high speed and escape 
enemy fire. But soon this was not its only function in warfare. It 
was used to carry bombs to be dropped on enemy positions and cities 
to cause destruction and to demoralize troops and civilian populations. 
Not satisfied with propeller-driven planes which can travel 600 or 
700 miles an hour, men have developed jet-propelled planes capable of 
flying at speeds of more than twice that of the slower planes. Today 
the amount of military plane building doubtless ranks with that of 
nonmilitary or commercial plane building, if it does not actually 
exceed it. 
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Germany introduced a new version of aerial warfare in the early 
days of World War II. This was the so-called “dive-bombing” and 
“strafing,” not only of military objectives and soldiers but of cities and 
civilians. Germany first made use of this fearful new technique of 
warfare in destroying Warsaw during her swift defeat of Poland in 
September 1939. In the spring of 1940 Germany again used dive- 
bombing to spread terror and panic among the populaces of France and 
Belgium. These bombers would climb to great heights in the sky 
and then descend in a screaming dive at refugees on country roads or 
civilians in cities. As though the sight of great numbers of planes 
diving on crowds was not enough to put fear into them, these planes 
would release bombs at the lowest point of their dive, and as they 
started to climb again, shoot at the panic striken people, killing them 
in great numbers. 

Another phase of aerial warfare which the Germans developed 
to a high degree was that of carrying soldiers in planes to designated 
areas and dropping them to take certain enemy positions. These 
troops — called “paratroops’” because they were dropped by 
parachutes—were particularly useful for getting troops behind enemy 
lines. Germany won much territory in the early days of the war in this 
way. As the war wore on the British and Americans used paratroops 
extensively. These sky troops were of major importance in many of 
the Allied successes in western Europe and Italy, and also in the 
Pacific theater. 


A form of aerial transportation which was used in World War II 
quite extensively, sometimes in conjunction with the dropping of 
parachutists, was the glider. The Germans developed this form of 
flying when their air force was restricted by treaty to a limited 
number of planes. A plane tows a glider to a great height by a rope 
and then cuts the glider free. The pilot of the glider can, by taking 
advantage of air currents and by skillful maneuvering of the craft, 
keep it aloft for a long time and cover a great distance. Gliders 
were used to bring in large numbers of troops when the Germans 
took the island of Crete. The Americans used gliders in some of 
their campaigns in that war, particularly in Burma where they em- 
ployed them to get troops behind Japanese lines. 


In the early part of the century Ferdinand von Zeppelin built 
the first lighter-than-air rigid airship. This craft was similar to the 
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balloon in that the gas used in the huge bag caused it to rise. But it 
was also capable of controlled forward flight due to its having engines 
like an airplane. The Germans used these airships to bomb London 
in World War I. England, France, Italy and the United States also 
experimented with them. As a matter of fact practically all of these 
complex and costly aircraft were destroyed in some sort of accident, 
and the idea that they had any real possibilities for warfare was 
largely abandoned. The United States still has in use a smaller 
craft of a somewhat different design in its military forces which is 
known as a blimp. 


The first bombs dropped on an enemy from an airplane in 
World War I were merely bags of explosives which were released over 
the side of a plane in a rather haphazard manner. This was a very 
uncertain method of inflicting damage to enemy installations. Bombs 
have been developed over the years, until now huge missiles called 
“blockbusters,” capable of destroying large areas, are in use. In 
addition there are the atom and hydrogen bombs containing terrifying 
capacity to destroy property and human life. The atom bomb was 
used in the latter stages of World War II, and its capability for de- 
struction is known. The hydrogen bomb has been exploded only in 
tests so that the frightful results of dropping it on an enemy can only 
be imagined. Devices for dropping bombs and methods of doing so 
have improved to the extent where bombing has become merely a 
matter of getting a target in the bombsight and releasing the bomb to 
score a hit. Planes are now armed with newly perfected atomic 
rockets. 


There are two methods of attempting to destroy an invading 
airplane. One method is by the use of the fighter plane, a light and 
swift craft well armed with guns, which pursues an emeny plane and 
attempts to shoot it down. Bombing planes as well as fighter planes 
carry guns so that a fighter plane attacking a bomber is itself in danger 
of being shot down. The other method of trying to bring down an 
enemy plane is to shoot at it from the ground. This is done with 
specially designed guns called antiaircraft (AA) guns which can 
be aimed almost vertically and swung in any direction so as to fire at 
aircraft in the sky. 

During the first World War England built and put into the field 
the first military tanks. These were box-like affairs which were slow 
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moving and awkward. The Germans produced tanks in that war to 
match the British variety, and they too were clumsy vehicles. While 
the tank has some defensive features due to the fact that they are 
built of steel to protect those riding within, they are primary an of- 
fensive weapon because they can pursue an enemy and disable him 
with their guns. Tanks have undergone great changes since their 
introduction and are now highly maneuverable machines and greatly 
feared because of the great firepower they possess. 


Although the British were the first to use tanks in warfare, it 
fell to the Germans to develop the technique of mechanized warfare 
to its highest point of efficiency. In the early days of World War II 
Germany used great numbers of these vehicles in her famous blitzkrieg 
(lightning war) techniques causing panic and demoralization among 
enemy troops and civilians. Germany's blitzkrieg technique coupled 
with her dive-bombing tactics were responsible for her many quick 
victories in Poland, Belgium and France. The British used tanks 
against the Germans in North Africa and when they had sufficient 
numbers of them were able to check and defeat the Germans. Ameri- 
can-made tanks were sent to Russia to augment their own products, 
and the Russians used them against the Germans with great success. 
The Americans used tanks against the Germans on many fronts in 
northern Africa, Sicily, Italy, western Europe—and defeated the 
Germans in the specialty of warfare in which they were heralded as 
being practically unbeatable. 


In 1935 the British introduced radar which has developed into a 
means of detecting the approach of enemy aerial or sea craft. While 
this is a highly efficient method of ascertaining the approach of enemy 
craft, it is also very expensive due to the necessity of erecting many 
intricate and complex aerials to be most effective. The United 
States and Canada are presently engaged in building a very elaborate 
and costly (some half-billion dollars) system of radar installations 
across Canada. This system is designed to warn of the approach of 
enemy planes from over the top of the world. It is from this direction 
Russian planes are expected if Russia ever does attack the United States 
from the air. 


The ineffectuality of the principle of defense may be well pointed 
out by what happened to Germany's defenses in the retaking of 
western Europe by the Allied forces in World War II. During the 
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German occupation of France and the Low Countries in World War II, 
Germany strove frantically to build defenses to thwart the expected 
invasion attempt against these countries by the Allies. She used every 
means known to man to create hazards which would slow the enemy 
down so that they might be repulsed. Caves and bunkers were blasted 
out of solid rock cliffs along the shores of the Atlantic Ocean in 
which soldiers were stationed with their guns pointing out to sea. 
Steel rails were embedded in concrete and placed upright offshore 
along the coast of impede or destroy hostile craft approaching the 
beaches. Barbed wire and other obstacles were used in profusion 
along the water's edge to delay enemy troops who might land until 
they could be driven back by German soldiers. 

The Germans appeared to be quite secure behind their defenses; at 
least that was the impression they gave the world at the time. They 
had had a large force of men engaged in this work for several years 
and had spent vast sums of money on construction, and they felt that 
they had built up a system of fortification, redoubts, etc., which was 
practically impregnable. The Germans believed if ever men had made 
an area secure against invasion the coast of western Europe was secure. 


This system of defenses along the Atlantic coast which the 
Germans considered impregnable was known as the “West Wall.” 
Bristling with its multiude of guns to repel any attack made against 
it, all Europe was compared to a fortress—‘‘Fortress Europe” it was 
sometimes called. Hitler confidently declared that it could not be 
breached by an enemy. On June 6, 1944, Allied forces under General 
Eisenhower, streaming from England, landed in several spots on the 
coast of France. These forces met strong resistance from German 
troops and lost much equipment and thousands of men in these 
landings. But they were never forced to withdraw, contrary to German 
prediction. These Allied forces advanced, although sometimes against 
heavy odds, to recover France and all of Germany-held Europe, and 
eventually to completely defeat Germany. 


The retaking of western Europe from the Germans was no easy 
task. About two and a half years of planning and preparing were 
required. Every conceivable eventuality had to be considered and 
provided for or guarded against. Even portable docks were towed 
from England to be used for the unloading of supplies until a port 
city could be captured from the enemy and its docking facilities put to 
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use. Months of bombing raids on France and Germany preceded the 
invasion. Factories supplying the German Army were systematically 
disabled or destroyed. Rail lines and yards were disrupted to slow 
down or stop the flow of troops, supplies and equipment from 
supply centers to forward areas. Submarine bases on the Atlantic 
coast were continuously bombed to destroy or disable any craft which 
might be there at the time, or to prevent the building of other of these 
undersea boats. Millions of men and huge amounts of equipment and 
supplies were brought over to France either directly or via England 
from the United States. The troop ships and freighters engaged in this 
work had to be convoyed across the ocean by warships for protection 
from German submarines. The task of planning all phases leading up 
to and including the successful execution of the invasion was a 
gigantic one. 

By concentrating their bombing attacks for weeks prior to the 
invasion on certain cities in France and by other means, the Allies 
gave the impression that it would occur at these points. The Germans 
made special preparations to meet these onslaughts and repulse them. 
The Allies completely misled the Germans as to where they intended 
to land, and the Germans were not fully prepared to meet them. 
Nevertheless, the Allied forces encountered German troops the day 
they arrived—and more arrived daily. But so completely mystified as 
to the Allied plans were the Germans that they held in reserve the 
bulk of their forces for about seven weeks, expecting landings at 
other points closer to England. When it became evident to the 
Germans that no landings at other points were to be made, they rushed 
their reserves to the beachheads which the Allies had taken. 


The Futility of War 


Many ancient and medieval rulers, and also those of quite recent 
times, have resorted to war without any provocation. The conquest 
and subjugation of one nation after another was to them their career— 
their life work. Darius, Cyrus, and Xerxes of early Persia, Philip of 
Macedon and his son Alexander the Great, Napoleon Bonaparte and 
innumerable others, spent practically all of their lives on one campaign 
of conquest after another. Wherever they went, they brought ruin, 
destruction and desolation. How much suffering, misery, want and 
anguish they caused in the world is unknown. Yet, these men are 
regarded as great world leaders whose deeds had great significance 
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and who were influential in shaping the course of world events. 
Their kind are mentioned in history, at least as often as are the states- 
men, churchmen, artists, musicians, scientists, and humanitarians who 
brought great benefit to mankind. 

While nations down through history have fought other nations 
indiscriminately and often with little pretext, some nations seemed to 
develop grievances against certain other nations or groups of nations. 
Often such nations fought or plotted against each other for years; 
seldom did they ever come to terms without a quite decisive victory 
on the part of one or the other. The Babylonians, Assyrians, Egypt- 
ians, Persians and other ancient peoples fought for centuries among 
themselves and never really settled the issue as to which was superior, 
since each side was victorious at one time or another. Rome and 
Carthage fought for over one hundred years before Rome won a 
decisive victory and seemingly destroyed Carthage. To make certain 
Carthage would never rise again, the Romans burned the city and 
plowed the ashes into the ground. But no nation ever seems to have 
been completely wiped out by an adversary, and Carthage today is a 
flourishing city on the northern coast of Africa. England and France 
fought the Hundred Years’ War (1337-1453) because kings of Eng- 
land were vassals of French kings and had to pay them homage. Until 
1429 the English had been victorious in most of the long series of 
battles in this war and occupied large areas of northern France. In 
that year Joan of Arc joined the French forces and helped relieve 
the siege at Orleans. After that the tide turned and France eventually 
gained final defeat over the English in this costly and prolonged war. 
In modern times Germany and France have been involved in three wars 
with each other within seventy years. In the Franco-Prussian war, 
which ended in 1871, the two countries fought each other without 
allies. Bitter feelings were engendered in France for Germany be- 
cause of the latter’s victory in the war and in 1914 France and Germany 
went to war against each other again, but with each having allies. 
France was on the winning side, and Germany nursed a feeling of ill- 
will towards France for some twenty years because of her ignominious 
defeat. It was the playing up of this hatred of Germany for France 
and Western nations by Hitler that had much to do with Germany’s 
making war on France and her allies in 1939. Germany was decisively 
defeated in World War II and is currently occupied by the powers 
that conquered her. 
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The efforts of men to build defenses against attack and to make 
offensive warfare have gone on throughout history—for some 4,500 
years or more. When a defense has been worked out to neutralize 
men’s offensive power, some new weapon or means is devised to 
overcome their defenses. Conversely, when a new, frightening weapon 
is introduced men contrive some sort of defense against it. If it is 
true that no defense system can be depended on to thwart an in- 
vasion, and if offensive warfare is not always successful in overcoming 
an enemy, then men have been misled in these matters for centuries; 
they have placed altogther too much reliance and dependence in them. 
Does the building up and maintaining of huge armies for use in 
offensive warfare pay? Are the vast outlays of money and labor to 
build great defenses worthwhile? This is to be seriously questioned. 
It appears that men have used and are still using the wrong approach 
to the matter of living in harmony with one another. After thousands 
of years of fighting one another with little if any progress having 
been made toward improving their relations, it would seem that men 
would realize that resort to war is not the solution to their problems. It 
seldom has settled international disputes satisfactorily and has often 
brought ruin, bankruptcy and desolation to the nations involved. 
Napoleon’s many campaigns, some of which were disasterous failures, 
depleted the financial resources of France besides draining the country 
of its manpower. Hitler's lust to conquer resulted in Germany's 
suffering a crippling defeat in World War II and becoming a divided 
nation. All this warlike activity presupposes that all peoples are 
potential enemies. Believing other nations are their enemies, one 
nation seems to do everything it can to antagonize others. Have men 
all through the generations been wrong in their relations with other 
men? Would it not be better for the people of a nation to try to 
understand and live in harmonious relations with other nations? Men 
do not seem to have reached the moral or ethical point where they wish 
to or dare to maintain amicable relations with all other men. 

When one nation invades another and appears to completely 
vanquish it, is this invasion of another nation’s territory worthwhile 
from any standpoint? The populace of the conquering nation is 
burdened with heavy taxes to finance the costly campaign. A large 
portion of the production of the country is used for the armed forces 
which means that only a small part is available for civilian use, result- 
ing in scarcity and high cost. The victorious nation can commandeer the 
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resources of the conquered nation. But this generates in the populace 
of the occupied nation additional hate for the conquerors who are al- 
ready hated for taking over the country. This necessitates the main- 
taining of large forces of troops in the defeated nation in an effort to 
force the people to co-operate with the occupying power. This is the 
case with Russia in regard to her own country and her satellite nations. 

Events down through history show that nations are not completely 
safe from molestation, even after they have built the most elaborate, 
and seemingly impregnable defense devices. One may wisely ask, 
then, how much value defense works and armaments have in deterring 
attacks from other nations. Large armies and complex defense works 
may be a psychological deterrent in causing one nation not to make 
war on another; but if there is great enough provocation, there seems 
little that can be done to stop an enemy which has the resources, 
determination and courage to attack a well-defended foe. Exceptions 
to this rule are Verdun, which the Germans were unable to take from 
the French in many attempts in World War I; and Stalingrad, which 
the Germans failed to capture from the Russians in World War II. 
But these gallant stands were due doubtless more to the indomitable 
spirit of the troops than to the impregnability of the defenses. 

Modern weapons are achieving a degree of destructiveness and 
deadliness which is truly frightening. Guided missiles, rockets, and 
bombs are capable of destroying vast areas of a city and killing 
thousands of persons immediately, or later on due to the radioactive 
particles given off when atom and hydrogen bombs are exploded. 
This situation is causing much concern in all of the great countries of 
the world. What will the result be if this mania for killing is allowed 
to run its course unrestrained? Surely men will destroy their civili- 
zations if they do not come to their senses and find a better method of 
settling their differences than by trying to wipe one another off the 
face of the earth. 


In scientific fields, in invention and engineering, men have ac- 
complished great feats. Men have made momentuous strides in ex- 
panding industry and commerce so that the standard of living has 
been steadily rising for millions of people. Medical personnel are 
daily making progress in alleviating pain and curing disease. Most 
persons have a religious faith, or at least a moral code, by which they 
live; and they believe that kindness and consideration of others are 
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obligatory for amicable relations. Yet, when it comes to nations 
living in community, they fail to actualize their creed. This is one 
of the enigmas of human experience. 

As there seems to be no physical defense which can be depended 
upon absolutely to stop a determined onslaught, so there is no effective 
force which can completely annihilate a race or people. For a race 
has spirit and no guns can obliterate that. Therein seems to lie the 
error of nations in depending upon the use of force to achieve their 
ends. 


Steps Toward Peace 


Pacts and Treaties 


Early in history men conceived the idea and perceived the ad- 
vantage of nations aligning themselves with other nations for mutual 
security. This would be either for greater protection against attack or 
for the purpose of more effectively making war against some foe. 
Many such alliances and combinations of nations have been formed by 
pacts, treaties and understandings throughout the centuries, and the 
practice persists to the present time. The Chaldeans, Medes and 
Persians combined forces and took Nineveh, capital of Assyria, in 
606 B. C. In the fifth century B. C. Athens formed a league with 
other city states of Greece called the Athenian League for mutual 
protection against the Persians. These cities had 4 common army and 
all citizens of the member states of 18 to 60 years of age were liable 
for service in the army. Many nations, upon several occasions, 
combined and co-ordinated their efforts in defeating Napoleon. In 
1814, Sweden, Germany, Austria, Russia, England and Spain attacked 
France from two directions and overwhelmed France and Napoleon, 
his final defeat, at Waterloo. The two world wars of our time were 
fought with many countries as allies on each side. The side known 
as the “Allies” in both wars consisted of a great many countries in 
widely separated parts of the world. For instance, while not actively 
engaged, Japan was technically on the side of the Allies and against 
Germany in World War I. In both wars New Zeland and Australia 
sent troops many thousands of miles to fight in Europe and Africa on 
the side of the Allies. 

The principle of alliance so as to prevent war is being used more 
and more in international affairs. Different national groups or 
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factions maneuver to effect the greatest number or the strongest combi- 
nation and thus secure the balance of power. The side which 
possesses the most power is apt to command the most respect and be 
the least liable to aggression. To offset the threat to western Europe 
of Russian power augmented by her satellite nations, the Western 
Nations after World War II combined into the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization or NATO. This grouping of nations has aroused Russia's 
ire and she maintains that it threatens world peace and should be 
disbanded. Actually the organization is a safeguard of world peace 
and gets stronger as time goes on. To forestall the incursion of some 
foreign power into the Pacific Ocean area the nations whose interests 
were most involved in that part of the world formed the South East 
Treaty Organization or SEATO. The United States subscribes to the 
objectives and purposes of this group. The United States is interested 
in seeing that peace is maintained throughout the world. With in- 
vestments in many parts of the world and trading with so many 
nations, war in most any place in the world would hamper her com- 
merce and be detrimental to the best interests of the United States. 
A group of nations in Asia, consisting of Turkey, Pakistan, Iraq and 
Iran, have banded together into an alliance known as the Bagdad Pact. 
The purpose of this alliance is to keep foreign nations from molesting 
the nations of Asia and disturbing the peace in that region. England 
subscribes to the objectives of this group and the United States has 
recently expressed its intention of supporting it. 


Disarmament 


The matter of disarmament or reduction of the size of national 
military establishments is continuously being brought up for discussion 
in the hope that something concrete might be done about it so as to 
release the peoples of the world from the crushing burden of taxation 
which large armaments impose on them. Periodically some nation asks 
for a conference to discuss the problem in order to show its peaceful 
intentions to the world. But while nations talk about disarming, 
very little is ever accomplished. In the meantime, military men build 
ever larger and more powerful armaments and tell of the dire fate 
awaiting their nations unless they attain even greater military might. 

As a reaction against the great havoc and cost of World War I, 
the Washington Disarmament Conference was called by President 
Harding and held in Washington, D. C., in 1920-21. It set up ratios 
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for the navies of the world powers. The United States, desiring to 
demonstrate its willingness to co-operate in easing world tension by 
reducing the size of navies, scrapped several warships which were in 
the process of building. In a few years, however, all limitations were 
forgotten as a new war appeared imminent. Sensing the approach of 
war nations strove feverishly to build up their armaments for what 
turned out to be World War II. 


World War II, like World War I and innumerable wars before it, 
failed to bring real peace and tranquility to the world. It did not 
settle all, if indeed it settled satisfactorily any, of the fundamental 
issues and problems confronting nations. New borders and frontiers 
were established in many cases, and some nations came under different 
rulers. Rather than satisfying the peoples involved, these changes 
often only engendeded ill-will and dissatisfaction to be added to that 
created by previous wars. Thus many nations seethe with discontent 
and discord and with resentment toward other nations. 


The United Nations subcommittee on disarmament is currently 
engaged in trying to work out a formula for the reduction of arma- 
ments among the nations of the world. President Eisenhower has a 
special representative attending the meetings of this group in London. 
Men's better judgment impels them to believe that too much money is 
being spent and too much thought given to plans for warfare. But 
conditions in the world being what they are, they seek to be prepared 
for any eventuality. So while men talk about and hope for reductions 
in armaments, they proceed to work out new schemes and devices for 
even more devestating warfare. 


One of the strange results of World War II was the emergence 
of two factions from among the nations of the winning side. Russia 
and the Western nations had been cool in their relations with each 
other since World War I due to Russia’s embracing of communism. 
With the invasion of Russia by Germany, Russia became technically an 
ally of the Western nations which were fighting Germany. It is said 
that politics makes strange bedfellows; this is no less true of war at 
times. Due to the necessity of fighting Germany, Russia and the 
Western nations were practically forced for mutual survival into the 
arms of each other. Under the stress of war and the need to co-operate, 
a semblance of friendship between Russia and other allied countries 
was maintained. 
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Since the war Russia has been very unco-operative with Western 
nations, particularly with the United States which is the greatest 
obstacle to her ambition of world domination. Russia gained great 
prestige and power in the war because of the substantial part she 
played in defeating Germany. The form of government and the 
political and moral views of the party in power in Russia are antithetic 
of those of Western nations. In order to encourage her in her war 
effort and in recognition of what she had done, the Allies made 
concessions of Russia which they were later to regret. These con- 
cessions included the taking over of large areas of territory and even of 
countries which Germany had controlled. The Allies came to realize 
that, with the great power and resources which Russia had taken unto 
herself with their acquiescence, they now had a powerful and belliger- 
ent adversary in Russia instead of a co-operative and friendly ally. 
For some twelve years these strained relations between Russia and the 
Western countries have constituted a state of affairs called “the cold 
war.’ The cold war consists largely in each side indicating in many 
ways their lack of respect for the other, and in displaying their actual 
dislike for one another by hurling charges, challenges and threats back 
and forth between the two sides. Attempts by one nation to thus 
frighten another may be an indication that the first nation itself is the 
one which fears attack. 


It is difficult to believe that trying to insill in another country 
fear of the havoc and destruction it would experience if it started a 
war is a deterrent to war. Rather it doubtless has the opposite effect 
and stirs another country to ever greater efforts to build up its military 
potential. It is questionable if threatening and browbeating another 
country to render it docile and tractable will accomplish this end, 
human nature being what it is. This is normally true where countries 
are of relatively the same strength. In the case of a large, powerful 
country threatening a smaller country—this strategy is sometimes suc- 
cessful but rarely so even in such cases. 


Any and all means which will tend to ease tensions and increase 
good-will and understanding between peoples should be accepted by 
all nations. The American Field Service Plan, sponsored and con- 
ducted by the United States State Department whereby American 
students are exchanged with foreign students for a year, is to be 
highly commended. This plan is producing extremely satisfactory 
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concrete results in fostering better relations between our country and 
other countries. It is to be hoped that this plan can be expanded so 
that students from more countries and a greater number from those 
now participating in the program can be exchanged with consequent 
benefit to all concerned. 

Military and naval schools or academies are maintained by all 
great countries to train officers for their armies and navies. These 
men are of the finest type available both mentally and physically and 
are trained for a career devoted to the killing of their fellow men. 
Instead of the military profession being one which is spurned and 
looked down upon on account of this, it is considered to be a highly 
respectable and honorable calling because of the sense of patriotism 
associated with it. High military men in all countries have been called 
into the most important positions in their nations throughout history. 
But we do not have colleges to train diplomats and statesmen whose 
duties consist of dealing with foreign governments peaceably. States- 
men trained to work amicably with persons of other nations are at 
least as essential to the peaceful life of a nation as are soldiers trained 
to kill men of other nations. All nations have in their governments 
defense or war departments whose functions are to defend the nation 
and to prosecute wars. But no nation has a department or ministry 
whose sole function is to work for good relations among the peoples 
of the world. This point invites serious consideration. 

Apparently men have not tried hard enough to make use of 
arbitration, mediation and negotation in which selfishness, jealousy 
and avariciousness would give way to a willingness to consider other 
viewpoints, a desire to co-operate with other nations and a generally 
friendly attitude toward all peoples. If men would work to draw all 
nations together and apply the spirit of good-will and friendship 
instead of continually trying by word and deed to antagonize other 
peoples, a whole new epoch in human experience might open before 
humanity. The Golden Rule might at last come into practice on earth 
and the words of Isaiah (2:4) be realized: “And they shall beat 
their swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks; 
nations shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall there be 
war anymore.” 


Outlawing War 
Several serious attempts have been made in recent years to outlaw 
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war and bring permanent peace to the world. But all of them, for one 
reason or another, eventually came to naught, and men went on 
fighting as usual. Nations were too prone to be suspicious of one 
another; they could not be brought to have faith in one another so 
that there might be peace on earth. The League of Nations was 
established after World War I to prevent wars and maintain peace 
among nations. But after failing to check and stop several wars, it 
gradually lost the confidence of peoples and finally ceased to exist. 
In 1925 England, France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland signed the Locarno Pact which was intended to guarantee 
the peace of Europe by demilitarizing a strip of the Rhineland. When 
Hitler came to power in Germany in 1933, he flaunted and abrogated 
this and other treaties, such as that of Versailles, and embarked on 
the series of bloodless conquests which had much to do with bringing 
on World War II. The Kellogg-Briand Pact, August 27, 1928, or 
the Pact of Paris was designed to condemn war and sponsor the peace- 
ful settlement of international disputes. At the time this agreement 
was hailed as a great step forward in world relations, but it was soon 
forgotten; and the leading powers stepped up the building of arma- 
ments as tensions and animosities increased among nations and a 
second world war appeared increasingly imminent. 


Potential of the United Nations 


After World War II the Allies of that war organized a new world 
body for the purpose of maintaining the peace of the world and 
mediating world disputes, known as the “United Nations.” This 
organization has been functioning for some twelve years with quite 
successful results. Many disputes have come before this world body 
and have been, on the whole, satisfactorily settled. While the 
majority of the United Nations members have striven hard to make 
this body a strong force for good in world affairs, their efforts have 
been hampered by the unwillingness of Russia to co-operate with 
Western nations. 

It doubtless would be foolhardy for one or a few nations to 
try and show the world how nations can get along without fighting and 
do away with their military establishments. They probably would soon 
be overcome by some avaricious and unscrupulous nation. Since 
force is the only means that nations have made much use of, it 
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should, perhaps, be relied on until such time as all nations will agree 
to abandon it. Until that time comes, there is a means of maintaining 
the peace of the world with more certainty than at present and with 
much less cost to the individual nations interested. 


The member nations of the United Nations should use this 
great world organization to maintain a large army to preserve peace in 
the world. If each one of the 81 nations which now are members 
would contribute a reasonable proportion of the number of men which 
they have in their armed forces—say ten to fifteen percent, or a 
minimum of 10,000 men for small nations—it might be possible to 
have a United Nations army as large as 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 
men available at all times to keep peace in the world. 


If other nations which are members of the United Nations would 
contribute money and power in proportion to their means, the United 
Nations could have a large and well-equipped army with which to keep 
the peace. It would be able to provide an effective police force 
capable of subduing any conceivable combination of nations which 
might precipitate a war. The huge sum of money which could be 
saved by nations combining their forces thus could be applied to 
reducing and wiping out astronomical national debts and speeding up 
and enlarging health and educational projects for all peoples every- 
where. 


With such an organization functioning as the United Nations, it 
should not be necessary for each individual nation of the world to 
maintain a huge national defense establishment and to be concerned 
with defense against attack. Such a world body as the United Nations 
should have the responsibility and function of maintaining peace 
among nations. This world organization can maintain peace more 
effectively than can individual nations and with much less expense to 
each nation than at present. The United Nations has agencies which 
are concerned with improving the cultural, social and human relations 
of nations of the world. These agencies should receive the hearty 
and complete co-operation of all the member nations of this world 
organization. If these agencies were supported so that their work 
might be greatly expanded, educational and religious leaders of all 
countries could work together for their mutual benefit. Business, 
financial and industrial men, could seek means by which economic 
standards of the world might be raised and the world’s wealth more 
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fairly distributed. Social workers, medical personnel and all those 
interested in moral, social and health problems, could work together to 
alleviate suffering and depressing conditions in the world. 


The United Nations needs the full and enthusiastic support of its 
member nations and of all other nations which desire a world at peace. 
The rules of procedure in use in its Security Council should doubtless 
be changed so that the veto power of nations cannot be used irresponsi- 
bly. At present an unco-operative member of the “Big Five” can 
stymie and nullify resolutions which the majority wish to pass, as 
Russia has done some 85 times since the United Nations came into 
being in 1945. With the support and interest of all peace-loving 
nations the United Nations may be the means of eventually bringing 
true peace and happiness to a world which from the time immemorial 
has been retarded and troubled by humanity's greatest scourge—W AR. 


The Part the United States Can Play 


The budget proposed by President Eisenhower for the fiscal year 
1957-58 is seventy-one billion 800 million dollars. The over-all amount 
asked for the national security program is $45,300,000,000 or 63% of 
the total budget. The amount asked for the armed services exclusive 
of such items as economic and military foreign aid as $38,031,000,000, 
or 53% of the total budget. This may be compared with the propor- 
tion of 8.4%, asked for public health and 7.2% requested for edu- 
cattion. The total amount asked for public health and education, 
$1,139,000,000, is less than 30% of the amount requested for the 
armed forces. These percentages are no doubt similar to those of 
other nations’ budgets. The question naturally arises: How can the 
world as a whole expect to make progress in reducing illiteracy, 
disease and poverty, when half or more of the nations’ budgets are 
spent for military purposes? Some of the reasons for the huge United 
States national debt is the financing of two world wars (including 
loans to allies), heavy spending for national defense and outlays to 
foreign countries to fight or ward off Communism. 

If the United States would contribute 200,000 men to a United 
Nations police force—or army—and allocate 50,000 men for duty at 
home for international emergencies, it would have a total of 250,000 
men in uniform or 1214% of the number it now maintains for arms. 
Under this plan about 1,750,000 men now in uniform could be re- 
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leased from the armed services to work in civilian life at productive 
occupations. 

The United States now contributes a relatively small sum of 
money—a few hundred millions annually—to the support and main- 
tenance of the United Nations. But it allocates some 30 billions of 
dollars annually to maintain its national defense setup, and then fears 
that it is not enough to properly protect the country. If it contributed 
10% of this huge sum—say four billion dollars— to the maintenance of 
a large United Nations army instead, it would save some 34 billion 
dollars annually. 


Considering the fact that men have been fighting one another 
since the dawn of time, it is perhaps too much to expect that they 
will change their thinking overnight and suddenly begin displaying 
a new attitnde toward other nations—consideration and understanding 
—and that peace will thereupon follow immediately in the world. 
The day when men will lay down their arms and not make wars any- 
more is doubtlessly a long way off. Since men rightly or wrongly, have 
been using force or threatening the use of it in their dealings with 
other men since the dawn of history, it will doubtless take some time 
for them to change and use a new method. Nevertheless, the freedom- 
loving nations of the world—the more intelligent and advanced 
nations—should work avidly and tirelessly for that day. They should 
take every opportunity to use understanding and fair dealing in their 
relations with other nations. By this means nations may gradually 
come to perceive that such a manner of working out their problems is 
more satisfactory than by the use of threat of force. 


Wallace A. Brandt, architectural draftsman, pursues as an 
avocational interest the study of world affairs and human relations 
problems in historical perspective. 
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ANTI-SEMITISM IN THE UNITED STATES— 
1957 REPORT* 


BENJAMIN R. EPSTEIN 


Times and patterns change in the United States, even for so un- 
yielding a phenomenon as anti-Semitism. 

Twenty years ago, anti-Semitism was reaching a peak of intensity 
in America. Goaded by the successes of the Nazis under Hitler, 
Christian Fronters, Bundists and others were quite capable of abusing 
and beating Jews in the largest cities of the country. Those were 
frightening years; even the most unprejudiced of people often seemed 
hesitant to fight the tide. The halls of Congress, too, heard their 
share of anti-Semitic vituperation. The Jews, so the usual charge went, 
were enemies of the Republic—after all, they were trying to get us 
into war to save the skins of their brethren abroad. 

Ten years later, the picture had changed considerably. The 
immediate postwar years brought a renewed dedication to the principle 
of equality for all men. The impact and meaning of genocide, the 
wartime spirit of unity, a generally higher level of sophistication on 
the matter of “race” helped to bring this about. The late 40’s saw the 
formation of human-relations councils and “unity” groups throughout 
the country. They were the years of the launching of vast human- 
relations education projects, the passage of effective civil-rights legis- 
lation in many states. The nation’s mass media, too, communciated 
the feeling—Hollywood, for example, turned out a whole cycle of 
films fighting prejudice, such as Gentlemen’s Agreement, Lost Bound- 
aries and Crossfire. 

The picture today once more is different. Now there is little 
overt anti-Semitism and few cases of the violence that occurred twenty 
years ago. But much of the brave-new-world spirit of ten years ago 
is gone, too. Today, anti-Semitism flows a quiet course, hidden, 
subtle and pervasive, just as harmful—and even harder to fight. 

It could have been much worse. Sustained high production and 
employment have weakened the economic basis for the scapegoating 
of Jews. The tensions of the cold war could, conceivably, have had 
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serious effects on the status of the Jew in the United States; the effort 
to label all Jews as Communists or Communist sympathizers was, 
potentially, a real danger to their security. Strangely, despite the 
furious drive of professional anti-Semites, the equation never seemed 
to stick. Some months after the names of the Rosenbergs, Greenglass 
and Sobell were daily headlined for their role in a Communist espion- 
age plot,asurvey of American attitudes toward the equation of Jews 
and Communism was conducted. One of the more revealing questions 
asked: “In this country, do you think that any of the people listed 
here are more likely to be Communists than others?” 30 per cent of 
the people who answered thought that “labor-union members’ were 
more likely to be Communists than others; 21 per cent answered “‘poor 
people”; 14 per cent answered “people in Government in Washing- 
tion.” ““College students” rated 13 per cent, ‘‘actors” 12 per cent, and 
“Jews” 11 per cent. (““Teachers” and “Catholics” did better yet, with 
8 per cent and 2 per cent respectively. ) 

Anti-Semitism today is harder to cope with because, in a sense, it has 
gone underground. Civil-rights laws and educational campaigns have 
done their work; they take a toll of overt manifestations of anti- 
Semitism, but they have a long way to go before they affect basic 
attitudes as well as behavior. Anti-Semitism may be, to some extent, 
out of fashion publicly, but it is still practiced. Those who practice 
it may be defensive or guilt-ridden, their acts more devious. 

This is evident in the methods used by some resort-hotel owners to 
maintain policies of exclusion. In the past, many resort owners would 
baldly state in their advertising: ““No Jews allowed,” or “Christians 
only.” When a state law comes into being to prohibit such advertis- 
ing by a place of public accommodation, or when the prevailing 
attitudes of a community oppose the practice, the resort owner will 
try a euphemism, such as ‘Churches nearby.” In every single case 
investigated by the Anti-Defamation League, “Churches nearby” is not 
an invitation to worship; it means simply and solely that Jews are not 
accepted. 


When the use of the euphemism is prohibited by a law, prejudiced 
resort owners will find another way. If an applicant's name is Jewish- 
sounding, the owner will begin an exchange of correspondence asking 
for business, personal and organizational references. If the owner 
finally concludes that the applicant is Jewish, he will turn him down 
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with the suggestion that ‘‘since we have an intimate family atmosphere 
with people of similar tastes and backgrounds, you would probably 
not be happy here.” 

The Camelback Inn, near Phoenix, Arizona, illustrates one 
method. Louis S. Vosburgh, president of the Lincoln Extension 
Institute in Cleveland, decided last winter to spend a brief holiday at 
the Camelback. He did not know that for many years Camelback had 
systematically barred would-be guests who were, or seemed to be, 
Jews. His name apparently had a suspicious ring. In correspondence, 
the Camelback manager asked Mr. Vosburgh about his church and club 
affiliations. Mr. Vosburgh balked at a direct answer on principle. 
He replied that he and his wife were not members of any particular 
church “at the present time,” although they were churchgoers to some 
extent and “have had two or three affiliations in the past.’ He also 
went into some detail about his ancestry: ‘‘Holland Dutch—the Roose- 
velts and many of America’s leaders were of this stock . . . my wife was 
born and raised in Kentucky. She is of English ancestry—but I hope 
you will not hold this against her.” 

Mr. Vosburgh, who is not Jewish, appeared to the Camelback 
management to be a troublemaker. After further lengthy correspond- 
ence, he was rejected; there was no space for the period he requested, 
he was told. Some other “very attractive’ resorts in the Phoenix area 
were recommended to him. 

How serious a matter is social discrimination in the United 
States? In an era when the fight for equality of opportunity for 
Negroes looms as the greatest moral and social crisis of our time, it 
may seem trival to worry about the Jew—after all, he can eventually 
get into some resort, club, home or school, even though it is not the 
one of his first choice. 

In fact, social discrimination of this sort has the gravest implica- 
tions. It is, to say the least, a denial of democracy. It is a symptom of 
deep anti-Semitic currents. Its patterns and motivations are directly 
related to problems of racial as well as religious equality. To the 
person concerned, rejection for reason of religion can be as humiliating 
or traumatic as any experience in his life. Social discrimination also 
affects such basic matters as the integration of the Jew into American 
life as well as his economic security. 


In the field of employment, discrimination against Jews is not as 
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extensive as it was before the war. In the late 1930s, a sampling of 
employment agencies estimated that as high as 95 per cent of their job 
orders were closed to Jews. Today, while there is a high incidence of 
biased requests, the vast majority of job orders are nondiscriminatory. 
In 1956, the Institute of Industrial Relations of the University of 
California surveyed employment discrimination against Jews in the 
San Francisco Bay area and reported that, of 340 private employers in 
major industries interviewed, 75 or 22 per cent acknowledged that they 
followed a policy of discrimination against Jews. Contributing to the 
general decline in employment discrimination is the fact that 12 states 
now have enforceable fair-employment-practices laws, and an addition- 
al three have FEP commissions whose functions are essentially edu- 
cational. Employers in consumer-goods industries dealing directly 
with the public are far more ready to move quickly to correct abuses 
than are firms in the producers-goods industries. Much of the discrim- 
ination still in evidence is in the white-collar, clerical and administra- 
tive categories. And, as in all other areas, employment discrimination is 
still practiced widely where it is most difficult to prove or root out— 
as in matters of promotion and upgrading of employes. 


In higher education, too, discriminatory patterns are changing. 
Northwestern University in Illinois is the latest large school to drop 
religious-preference questions from its application blanks, following 
the lead of about 700 other colleges and universities in the past decade. 
The quota system has been cracked although not eliminated. Dis- 
criminatory admissions policies are still maintained in many specialized 
and postgraduate schools, particularly in such areas as medicine and 
engineering, where the shortage of qualified professionals is most 
acute. 


Social and economic status seem to have a closer relationship in 
American life today than in previous eras. We are constantly re- 
minded that this is the age of big business, big industry and the organi- 
zation man. Personnel selection for big business has become a science 
of sorts. New tests scrutinize far more than just the routine job quali- 
fications of an executive. Now they probe into a man’s golf and 
drinking scores—as well as those of his wife. An employe’s relation- 
ships with his parents, his athletic aptitudes in school, his table 
manners, dress and clubs are all matters of concern. For better or 
worse, this calls for a type of conformity, or at least adjustment, to 
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the prevailing ways of a community. If you are denied membership 
in the social organism because you are Jewish, you are apt to be denied 
a job which demands such membership as a prerequisite. 

The organization man and many other Americans have taken to 
life in the suburbs. There is little basic change in people’s intergroup 
attitudes just because they travel on the New York Central instead of 
the IRT; social discrimination is becoming a matter of pressing con- 
cern in many areas of suburban life. Unchecked, it can conceivably 
bring about a new type of segregation—marked by sycamore-laned 
ghettoes and “For Christians only” communities, without even the 
nodding relationships Jewish and Christian neighbors once had when 
meeting in their apartment-house elevator. Such segregation would 
not necessarily be based on racially restrictive covenants (which still 
exist although the Supreme Court ruled in 1948 that such covenants 
cannot be enforced by the courts). Instead, this segregation would 
stem from all the patterns of social discrimination and prejudiced 
attitudes that bedevil the country. 


Although they will be increasingly used, scientific yardsticks for 
measuring the extent of prejudice are still fairly new and primitive. 
The deep-rooted nature of anti-Semitism is most apt to be laid bare in 
the course of daily and historical events. Two examples will suffice. 
People of good will everywhere hailed the establishment of Israel as 
a step forward in democracy. They had the same reaction to the 
Supreme Court decision on desegregation. Yet, both events, to some 
degree, have uncovered anti-Semitism or worked against the security 
of Jews. 

American attitudes toward Israel and its actions are often related 
to attitudes toward American Jews no matter what their positions on 
Zionism. The establishment of the state of Israel in 1948 promised to 
be a help in fighting anti-Semitism in the United States. Israel, it was 
felt, would remove the Jew from stereotype, present him to the world 
in the setting of his own democratic land, in the image of a soldier, 
farmer and innovator. 

It is a good image to have in combating anti-Semitism. But, as 
Middle Eastern problems continued through the years, sometimes 
posing a threat to America’s security, new tensions developed that 
tended to obscure the image. The League recently surveyed the 
American church press, Catholic and Protestant. The survey found 
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that more than two-thirds of the publications covered—75 per cent of 
a total circulation of 6 million—had attitudes toward Israel ranging 
from opposition to outright hostility. 

Many of these church publications highly critical of Israel take 
strong positive stands on other “liberal” issues, including matters of 
civil rights and liberties. Their criticisms were expressed in words rang- 
ing from the mild complaint that Israel is the unwitting cause of all 
Middle Eastern tensions to the charge of “Zionist pressure blocs 
exerting tremendous influence on American politics.’”’ Sometimes in- 
cluded in this charge are innuendoes of “duly loyalty” and “worldwide 
conspiracy.” 

There are other reasons, too, why the Middle Eastern situation has 
given cause for more tensions between American Jews and their 
Christian neighbors. In the contest for favorable American public 
opinion, the Arab states have engaged in intensive propaganda efforts 
here. Sometimes, their propaganda has exceeded the fair bounds of 
international lobbying; Arab propaganda, from time to time, has been 
violently anti-Jewish, not just anti-Israel. 


The Jew is also affected as desegregation runs its course, some- 
times peacefully, sometimes stormily. Almost without exception, 
violence in the South over school desegregation has been accompanied 
by anti-Semitic tirades of the rankest type. John Kasper and Asa 
Carter, two of the most prominent leaders of White Citizens’ Councils, 
use anti-Semitism as a stock in trade, claiming that the Negroes were 
docile enough until whipped up by Jewish agitators as part of a 
devious Jewish conspiracy for world domination. The use of anti- 
Semitism in the desegregation fight and the frequent coupling in pro- 
segregation literature of Negro and Jew has placed many Southern 
Jews in a dilemma. Often they are members of national organizations 
which believe in desegregation; often their personal views are the same. 
But they may feel that, for the first time, their white Christian 
neighbors are looking at them suspiciously, that their security as part of 
the general white community is threatened. 


These are some of the dimensions and specifics of the problem 
of combating anti-Semitism today. The problems are often elusive, 
but to say merely that there is hope for their solution would be unfair 
to all American experience. Our capacity for social development is un- 
limited. Barring some major world catastrophe, American anti- 
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Semitism will continue to decrease. You can tell it in the attitudes of 
our cultural, religious and political leaders. You can tell it in the 
great growth of community organization in the United States, the pro- 
cess of people banding together in behalf of many democratic causes. 
You can tell it in the development of modern education in the United 
States, which, with human-relations education as its base, is capable 
of producing a generation of Americans emotionally rich and fulfilled, 
incapable of joining a hate movement or even tolerating one. 

But the phenomenon of anti-Semitism is deep-rooted; it will not 
die in our time. And before it does it will claim many more victims. 


Benjamin R. Epstein is National Director, Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith. 
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THE IDEOLOGICAL ASSESSMENT OF NEGROES 


HERBERT COLLINS 


There is an inclination on the part of each of us to make the 
world what we want it to be so that it conforms with our private 
habitual world and the presuppositions that support it. Some 
peoples have come to attach social significance to biological trivia, and 
have used physical marks to set themselves and others apart. The 
imputation, however, that strangers and ethnically remote people are 
different because of ‘‘race’’ is a rather recent practice. Not before the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were people classified and ranked 
on biological grounds. Perennially, civilized groups have been bar- 
barians: men and not-men, familiar and known people distinguished 
from fabulous and remote people. There have been imaginary lands 
populated by oddities no more extravagant than are presently imagined 
to populate outer space. After Columbus was in the New World 
long enough to view critically the geographical lore he had cred- 
ulously accepted, he wrote, “Down to the present, I have not found 
in those islands any monstrous men, as many expected.” 

Something ancient ethnographers and travelers had known, and 
which became the proverbial source for curiosity books, were the differ- 
ences that prevail at any time among all the cultures of the world. In 
modern times, however, this commonplace phenomenon has been 
given a portentous appearance by rooting the differences in hereditary 
characteristics. If the term “race” can be brought in when dealing 
with cultural differences, a sort of pseudobiologic prop becomes 
available. 

The notion that in a slave society the system of labor needs 
ideological props is well known. In proportion as any visible differ- 
ence makes possible the exclusion of the slave from the human cate- 
gory, justification for slavery is readily forthcoming. There have been 
instances of a subordinate group, with no physical marks to distin- 
guish it from the dominant group, being branded, mutilated, or differ- 
entially dressed in order to establish the symbols of lower status. 
In the case of African Negro slaves, slaveholders did not have far to 
look to justify the use of ‘‘race” in their strategy of control. In 
addition to their visibility, the culture and personality patterns of the 
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slaves were gradually associated with their physical appearance. As 
the task of control increased and as antislavery sentiment swelled, 
ethnology and biology came to re-enforce more simple assumptions 
on which to base doctrines of inferiority and subordination. 


And so it was that a catalogue of innate differences was recited 
which alleged the racial inferiority of the slave. The Negro became 
a separate species: not because he was an alien; not because he spoke 
a strange language; not because his traditional beliefs appeared super- 
stitious; but because he was imputed to be biologically different. 
Even the defense of separate treatment of Negroes subsequently was 
also a defense of the idea of race. In 1866 the editor of the South 
Carolina Stay Law and Freedman’s Code claimed that Negroes con- 
stituted a ‘‘distinct race, doomed by a mysterious and Divine ordination 
to perpetual bondage, possessing no civil or political rights whatever.” 
Here we recognize the paraphernalia of antonymous thinking about 
groups regarded as biologically inferior. “They are races separate 
and distinct: the one the highest and noblest type of humanity, the 
other the lowest and most degraded.” Publicists of race and counterrace 
have turned to it ever and ever again. 


The race concept was invented to meet a situation. Remote 
people with strange customs and unfamiliar appearances had to be 
accounted for. Such a master theoretician as Houston S. Chamberlain 
wrote that “though it proved that there never was an Aryan race in 
the past, yet we desire in the future there be one.” Henry W. Grady, 
the Southern publicist, had the frankness to admit that if a “race 
instinct” did not exist it would have to be invented; “or if the South 
had reasonable doubt of its existence, it would, by every means in its 
power, so strengthen the race prejudice that it would do the work 
and hold the stubbornness and strength of instinct.” 


Perhaps one of the most entertaining of all race theories once 
paraded by scholars was the ranking of races on the basis of tempera- 
ment. Linnaeus, in his attempts at racial classification of humanity, 
took moral factors into consideration when he said: 


The American is covered with tattooing, and rules by habit; the 
European is covered with close-fitting garments and rules by law; 
the Asiatic is enclosed in flowing garments and rules by opinion; 
the African is anointed with grease and rules by whim. 
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However, the naivete of his classification perhaps proves the inno- 
cence of his effort. He did less harm than when today men try to 
deduce the capacity for culture and the moral and spiritual disposition 
of separate peoples from the color of their skins, the curve of their 
noses or the shape of their skulls. Count Gobineau supposed that 
Negroes were gluttonous, capricious, and lyrical. They typified the 
feminine among the races. G. Vasher de Lapouge actually invented 
three distinct European races by ranking Europeans according to 
temperamental characteristics. Early in his career even the pioneer 
sociologist of race relations, Robert E. Park, wrote that “we may 
still expect to find in different races certain special traits and tendencies 
which rest on biological rather than cultural differences”; and hypoth- 
ecated that the Negro “is, so to speak, the lady among the races.” 
All this is reminiscent of the Medieval psychology of the four humors 
—phlegmatic, choleric, melancholic, sanguine—and the more recent 
typologies of temperament proposed by Kretschmer, Jung and Jaspers. 
But the supposed temperamental characteristics of Negroes—their 
sunny disposition, their songs, their faithfulness—are still voiced 
whenever a favorable word is interspersed in an otherwise derogatory 
dialogue. 


Race relations are based not only on the real and supposed differ- 
ences among men, but also on many more or less inaccurate beliefs 
and feelings about race. It is not, as we shall see, what race actually 
is, but what people think and feel about race that determines race 
relations. The real differences among biologically different groups 
may have little consequence for the affairs of men. The believed-in 
differences and the visible differences of which notice is taken, how- 
ever, do have consequences for the affairs of men. When the Ameri- 
can anthropologist, Robert Redfield, coined the phrase ‘‘socially 
supposed races,” he proposed that it is on the level of habit, custom, 
sentiment, and attitude that race, as a matter of practical significance, 
is to be understood. It is the identification of cultural differences 
with real or imagined biological differences that brings about a socially 
supposed race. Pseudobiological thinking is one of the principal 
factors in human affairs perhaps because people depend on such 
symbols as skin color, language, surname, or diet as the convenient 
guides to the expression of beliefs. 
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II 


To a degree that we do not always recognize, we depend upon 
our mental construction and personalized versions of factual material 
in order to comprehend the surrounding world with men in it. In 
current accounts of observation the observer is no longer considered 
an innocent bystander on whose retina is registered a perceptible real 
world. Instead, the observer is an active agent who interferes with 
and fashions a perceptual image of the world. When acted on, that 
image is as real as the physical phenomena that disturb the sensory 
organs. The naive observer, however, imagines that what he “‘sees”’ is 
identical with what there is to see, and remains unconscious of his 
role in constructing a picture of the world. All the images, concepts, 
ideas and abstractions are not ready-made, but must come from us. 

We attend to the world as if it were what we impute it to be. 
Yet things around us have no meaning except as we ascribe meaning 
to them. At any moment, in any time, human culture worlds are the 
most universal demonstration that men live according to their beliefs 
and assumptions about the world and how they themselves relate to 
that world. All our past experiences and cultural conditioning act 
as filters through which our perceptions pass. Lawrence K. Frank in 
Nature and Human Nature has cogently shown how the patterned and 
selected transactions with the ongoing world culminate in a culture in 
which all activities are guided by culturally rooted ideas and beliefs. 
All the surrogates and vicariates that stand between the human observer 
and physical reality become a dimension that is experienced in its own 
right. The symbols, as deputies for the experiential world, are then 
repeated, transmitted, and rarely questioned. 

Much of the ascribable content of the world view of modern 
Western man has been drastically revised with the ascendancy of re- 
search science during the past several centuries, but it is in his con- 
ception of himself and his neighbors that he still holds to categoric 
views. Every individual we meet inevitably finds a place in our minds 
in some category already defined. Though some of us may not be 
particularly attracted to certain individuals on esthetic grounds be- 
cause of their attire, odor, or speech, the validational evidence for 
that attitude is not entirely derived from such external clues. It is 
rather the covert values and often unverbalized presuppositions that 
preside, so to speak, over our vision. Every culture has its distinctive 
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enveloping fog which permits a range of questions, a stock of answers, 
and core of assumptions which codify and categorize experiences 
after the model of culturally significant clues. The assumptions 
appear so obvious that people do not know what they are assuming, 
because, as Alfred N. Whitehead suggested, “no other way of putting 
things has ever occurred to them.” 

One needs never to meet the persons one does no like. In our 
society, how the Negro appears is determined to a large extent by the 
manner in which he is defined. The categoric picture which a pre- 
judiced person carries in his head affects, as Edward F. Frazier once 
pointed out, “even his perception of an individual identified with a 
race that is the object of prejudice.” It seems that if a group standard- 
izes a prejudice scale, putting itself at the top and establishing con- 
temptuous prejudice patterns in relation to other groups below, this 
scale becomes a generalized attitude of prejudice toward any people 
that sound unfamiliar, even though absolutely nothing is known 
about them. From twe respondents we have supporting evidence of 
the phenomenon of not liking the people one does not know. 


I know I don’t want niggers living next to me, but I can’t tell you why. . . . It’s 
just what people tell me. I never had any dealings with them. 


White people are mean. I don’t like them. I’m glad I live where there ain’t 
none. I don’t know no white people, but I know I don’t like them.” 


III 


Not all people are aware that they see and explain the world 
about them in terms of belief. They take over the social stock of 
beliefs uncritically, and in no way do they distinguish between un- 
supported beliefs and verifiable knowledge. Social blindness prevents 
such individuals from seeing whatever is contrary to belief, for what- 
ever is postulated by belief is accepted as correct. Through the 
framework of his beliefs an individual sees his world, and to that 
framework he relates all his experience. In a recent address to the 
people of North Carolina the Governor affirmed his intention to do 
everything he could to lead the white people through the present 
period of adjustment in public school education ‘without changing 
our beliefs,’ and “with our basic traditions intact.” 

And deviation from any element in an ideological system—from 
the beliefs, myths, values, taboos, and rituals—is considered unreason- 
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able and dangerous. Beliefs serve the members of the dominant 
group as a supplement to actual experience or as an explanation of 
experience. Extensive are the beliefs concerning Negroes: they have 
inferior minds, and are incapable of performing certain jobs; they 
have no sense of right or wrong; they are sexually promiscuous; they 
are immature and childish; they are prone to petty thievery; they are 
notorious rapists; they are black and that is why they are evil, ugly 
and repulsive. And the racial catechism does not end here. Perhaps 
the most generalized belief was expressed by an informant when he 
declared: “They wouldn't be black if there wasn’t a difference.” 

Racial beliefs are validated by myths. Negroes are reputed to 
have excessively large genitalia; people with mixed blood are pre- 
dicted to have “black babies”; and Negroes are supposed to have low 
family solidarity. There are also contradictory stories about the 
progenies from miscegenation. Some are intelligent and some suffer 
from the “taint of Negro blood.” One informant declared, ‘“The more 
intelligent ones are often illegitimate; they have a fine white inheri- 
tance.” Another informant finds, “They all have an odor, unless 
they have more white blood than they have any moral right to have.” 
The most notorious story handed down through generations is that the 
white man “knows the Negro,” which itself has been the cause of many 
a rumor and many a tale. 

The third element in the ideological system is the values: what is 
and what is not desirable in interpersonal relations. It is desirable to 
keep the Negro in his place and for him to be educated for manual 
labor. It is undesirable for the races to mix and for white people ever 
to occupy a dwelling once inhabited by Negroes. The values on the 
negative side of the ledger are enforced by all manner of proscriptive 
taboos. The entire system is played out in the observance of rituals to 
which the etiquette of race relations gives direction and authenticity. 


The dominant group is often bent on defending its values, status 
system, and way of life with an ideology of affirmation. It rational- 
izes the system of subordination on grounds that it is universal, 
natural, and inevitable. The subordinate group is assigned innate 
traits that are often unfavorable. Elaborate rituals and taboos keep 
them at a social distance. There are taboos against white people 
shaking hands with Negroes, against addressing Negroes formally 
with the salutation “Mister.” Intermarriage is forbidden and in many 
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states legally interdicted. Fraternization is discouraged under any 
circumstances other than for economic and business transactions. Some 
of the most efficacious ritual ceremonials, however, occur in the 
practice of segregation in public places where signs and marks are 
supposed to announce the biological verities. In the patterns of speech 
another ritual is found. Basically, one never says anything compli- 
mentary about Negroes. And lastly, there are rituals that Negroes are 
expected to abide by—in conversation with white people when the 
tones are to be deferential, on the street, and in the homes of white 
people. “I think the Negroes should always come to my back door 
because I have never seen them anywhere else,” is still a commonplace 
remark. 


The race myth provides one with a defense against any criticism 
of the validity and value of the established ideological forms. Support 
is also furnished for the convention that what people do and what 
they represent are right and above criticism. The ideological structure 
must be kept in good repair. No element should deteriorate or lapse 
into disuse. To make one concession is ideologically to endanger the 
functional whole. All the elements in this thought system may be 
be regarded by staunch defenders as something sacred and divinely 
ordained. Thomas P. Bailey, the Bourbon ideologue, wrote a long 
time ago that “race pride” is permissible, for it guards “the manifest 
will of God that the white race retain its leadership and make no 
pretense of ever sharing its heritage with any blood too alien for 
assimilation.” There is ever present the contention that prejudice and 
discrimination are in reality manifestations of worthy and unselfish 
motives, as if discriminatory treatment is actually in the best interest of 
Negroes. 


IV 


As the formularies for “knowing the Negro” indicate, pretensions 
to deep insight typify the popular conception of Negroes. However as 
Gunnar Myrdal pointed out, white people cannot know Negroes be- 
cause in all their restricted contacts Negroes must, or feel they must, 
pose in a framework of etiquette. Ignorance about Negroes is not the 
result of random lack of knowledge; it is a tense and high-strung 
restriction and distortion of knowledge. It was Robert T. Moton’s 
impression that white people are mistakenly “impressed with the 
authenticity of their personal observations and thus are convinced of 
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the essential correctness of their impressions.” A young lawyer made 
the following observation on this problem some time ago, and it is 
quoted because it contains some of the distinctive contours of racial 
thinking: 


The nigger is the best diplomat in the world; they have absolutely no ex- 
pression on their faces, they are phlegmatic and talk along. They are the best 
flatterers in the world. I don’t ever feel I understand what they are thinking 
about. Not at all. You can’t talk with them. but they just wear masks. 


All the habitual personality norms assigned to Negroes—that 
they are lazy, improvident, shiftless, shallow, imitative, unreliable, 
and reams more of epithets—are significant only in that they are 
evoked by situations highly charged by racial prejudice. The race 
ideology, however, is a burden to Negroes and as a matter of fact 
to everyone else. But for Negroes this is a burden of shame and 
outrage imposed as J. Saunders Redding discovered “at the earliest mo- 
ment of consciousness and never lifted until death, and all his energies, 
mental, emotional, and spiritual, must be held in reserve for carrying 
it.” As George S. Schuyler expressed this ordeal, the Negro has “‘al- 
ways had to be on the alert, even the diplomat and skillful tactician, 
facing more trying situations in a week than the average white citizen 
faces in a year.” Richard Wright once admitted that Negroes have 
many children, that they do not have quiet ways of doing things, that 
they move and speak slowly, and that they quarrel with each other; but 
he was also insistent that the lives of Negroes are artifically and 
arbitrarily defined, regulated and limited. 


Generally Negroes have striven to maintain that kind of external 
behavior that would best allay the fear and hate of white people. 
In his memoirs of America, Thomas Hart Benton discovered that 
Negroes are quick to find the pattern of the white man’s wish— 
whether the latter wants to ‘‘embrace him or kick him in the buttocks.” 
Over a period of years this dual behavior has become, as Richard 
Wright described the pattern, “second nature to us and we found in it 
a degree of immunity from daily oppression.” It is also common 
knowledge that Negroes listen to white people to detect the tone of 
voice that will indicate what kind of answer white wants from black. 
In justifying Damon Cross’ deference to white people, Richard Wright 
explained in The Outsider that “each white man would project out on 
him his own conception of the Negro and he (i.e., Cross) would 
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safely hide behind it.”” Negroes do not contradict white people readily, 
and a good part of traditional Negro conversation must be circumlo- 
cutory rather than direct. The apparent purpose of this ritual of 
etiquette is to provide for the white person a continual demonstration 
that Negroes are inferior. The reciprocal response of Negroes is 
adroit: 


When I’m around them I act like they are more than I am. I don’t think 
they are, but they do. I hear people say that’s the best way to act. 


V 


William James once proposed that all philosophies are pictures of 
the world in abridgement. The propensity to emphasize differently 
leads the observer to conceive the world after the analogy of some 
particular feature of it which has captivated the attention. As obser- 
vations are codified into logical systems, steps are taken towards 
visualizing the world in terms of a system of order. All the conven- 
tional systems—animistic, mechanistic, organismic, contextualistic— 
are ostensibly arrangements of clues from the surrounding world. 
Of such stuff are world views, metaphysical systems, and even differ- 
ential appraisals of actors in social situations made. 


It is one thing to get along within the range of activities and 
beliefs that have been culturally selected, and approach all problems 
logically and reflectively. However, the elements of experience which 
we regard as important, other people may completely disregard and 
instead stress matters which escape our attention or which to us are 
unrealities. The differences in the mode of thought that prevail 
among any people seem to consist largely in the way new perceptions 
are associated with traditionally warranted facts. “We associate a 
phenomenon,” Franz Boas once wrote, ‘with a number of known facts, 
the interpretation of which is assumed as known, and we are satisfied 
with the reduction of a new fact to these previously known facts.” 
Social facts, in large measure, are the product of what people think, 
feel, and believe. Through social action the inclinations and intentions 
of a people are made functionally real. Yet everyone reasons from 
certain premises, and the nature of the unquestioned items is re- 
flected in the conclusions. Indeed, social facts are actualized through 
men. They are nothing but the application of ideas to the diverse 
circumstances involving the relations of men. 
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All the components of social relations—the position one occupies, 
the role one plays, the status one achieves—enter as social values, and 
they are realities since they condition human behavior as much as and 
sometimes more than natural things and processes. Actually a social 
system is how men as values appear to others and to themselves. The 
data of the sociologist, as Florian Znaniecki has so admirable ex- 
plained, already belong to somebody else’s active experience, and are 
such as their active experience makes them. To study a cultural or 
even a social system without paying attention to the transactions of 
the agents is to study inert objects, noises, and shadows. Although one 
may study a chair as a physical object, its social and cultural role can 
only be determined by knowing the character which the object has 
acquired in the experience of people who use it. 


The objective world, however, is not altered by any fiat of belief. 
But the view men hold of the world is equally as real whenever they 
act as though the objective world were the same as their mental image 
of the world. The mental image, no matter how incongruous with the 
object, and sd long as it is a guide to behavior, is real and a social 
fact. Not only do people respond to the objective features of a 
situation, but also to the meaning the situation has for them. In 
interracial situations some fundamental assumptions are made about 
people which are not necessarily shared by biological and sociological 
science. Nevertheless, the biosocial premises of popular factualism 
persist in shaping perceptions and the attitudes that control inter- 
personal relations. 


VI 


Ideological systems are actuated by group experiences that are too 
deep-rooted in a culture to be eradicated by anything short of a new 
ideology. Such revolutions are very infrequent. Negroes may alter 
their conditions without experiencing resistance, but to improve their 
status arouses prejudice and stimulates animosities. The measure of 
antagonism they encounter is the measure of their progress. It has 
long been known that some white people shrink from social contact 
on any basis other than “white supremacy.” It is the Negro’s as- 
sertion of his equal social worth that irritates, for assertions tend to 
become far-reaching acts. 


As the political and social aspirations of Negroes are denied, 
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however, they become a conflict group engaged in a struggle for 
status. The dominant group repairs its ideology, and, in its efforts to 
support the status quo, anything can become a racial issue. New 
policies and programs are formulated; old beliefs are resuscitated to 
maintain the racial cleft. White people, scantily informed about 
Negro maneuvers, appeal to Negro “racial pride” as if Negroes start 
from the same premises concerning “race” as do white people. A new 
complex of actions and beliefs appears; and, often in the absence of 
Negroes, alternative solutions are discussed. 


Negroes are in a remarkable position. By taking the initiative 
with proposals and litigations which must be answered, and not by 
denying the unworthiness of race prejudice to survive, will they 
succeed in vitiating the race ideology. Discussion is generally a 
mutual testing of estimates and judgments of parties to the act. 
However, no situation can ever be so frozen that slight revisions in 
interpersonal appraisals will never occur. On the contrary, one person 
will, through a series of steps, alter a situation by the mere act of re- 
sponding. Those who answer Negroes, unwittingly modify a position 
which initially shunned any discussion whatsoever. The importance 
of this is that when one defends the race ideology against protests, 
one must socially perceive Negroes differently than when one at first 
assigned to them the inferior position. Whenever white people serious- 
ly discuss how to dispose of the ‘race problem” the physical absence of 
Negroes does not preclude their intrusion. The Negro is always the 
man across the table in such deliberations. To take one move against 
Negroes is to argue, explain, and persuade. This can do more to 
change beliefs than the very changes being protested against. For 
to reply is to alter the basic assumptions of the white man’s ideological 
assessment of Negroes. 


Now what Negroes have rehearsed in private they can express in 
public. We are told that they “know” the white world better than 
their supposed superiors “know” their world. And white people 
reciprocate with the same type of categoric assertion. Should it 
turn out that both groups are equally confused about each other, dis- 
cussion should expose this. In community affairs we only have ideas 
in so far as we are able to take the attitude of the community and 
then respond to it. With each additional step taken in discussion, and 
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whether Negroes are present or momentarily excluded, the distance 
to real partnership and convergence in community responsibility will 
be that much shortened. 


Herbert Collins is a member cf the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology at the North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. He has contributed articles to several leading 
periodicals and is currently engaged in social research and in the 
preparation of a book to be entitled, The Idea of Race. 
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NAME CALLING: A SIGNIFICANT FACTOR 
IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


HuGH H. SMYTHE and MyRNA SEIDMAN 


Currently in a world marked by tension stemming from conflict 
of various kinds—but especially from that based on differences be- 
tween groups of diverse national, racial, religious and cultural affinity 
—the role, function and process of “name calling” (the use of 
derogatory epithets) take on increased significance. Today group 
nomenclature, once accepted as having no emotional overtones or 
carrying no derogatory import, now finds itself in the process of 
distortion in meaning, and being used as a supplementary weapon to 
buttress other sources of hate, dislike and enmity-generating phe- 
nomena. In North African Algeria the term “Colon” to the Arab no 
longer merely describes the French settler but now sets him apart as 
the ‘‘white oppressor” and is uttered with a negative emphasis as a 
rallying cry pinpointing the “enemy” in the fight for independence. 
In the Union of South Africa “Afrikaner” does not simply refer to 
descendants of non-British white citizens, but to nonwhites as well 
where it shades off into an ogre-image of hated racism that must be 
overcome in the struggle to eliminate the humiliations of the Jim 
Crow practices and policies of apartheid. While in the United States 
the whole struggle over public school integration has brought into 
sharper focus the need for an understanding of the impiled concepts 
and names as applied to minorities. 

It is necessary that we recognize clearly the importance of learning 
the correct names for things, as well as the proper information about 
objects, that will be stored in our subconsciousness to be recalled when 
needed. It is equally important also that these correct designations 
be learned early in life so that the distorted ideas one might pick up 
do not become too strongly reinforced. Children subjected to pre- 
judiced verbal outbreaks on the part of their parents often associate 
these expressions with a derogatory synonym with which it can be 
interchangeably used. An illustration of this is the story of the child 
in the playground who when hit by older boys went crying to the 
attendant, “The Pole hit me; the Pole hit me.” When subsequent 
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investigation revealed that there were no Polish children on the play- 
ground, and the attendant conveyed this information to the child, 
suggesting that he replace the word Pole with “naughty boy,” the 
youngster was adamant in his belief that he was struck by a Pole." 
Here is a case where a child had learned the word “Pole” as being 
synonymous with bad, and had restructured the situation to enable his 
previous learning or experience to fit in. It is apparent that a Pole 
would never stand a chance with this child, for the word had become 
an emotional concept attached to a potent negative stereotype. 


The development of specific expressions for special groups 
existing within the framework of a larger society is a common phe- 
nomenon in the social history of language.” Those who belong to 
what is called the ‘we’ or “in-group” look upon all outside of this 
inner circle as members of the “out-group’—or lump them together 
as the “they.” So long as the external target remains vague, and ill- 
defined, specific prejudices cannot crystallize around it; but we are 
prone to resort to specifics in order to designate outsiders since to 
have recognizable enemies we need definite labels. 


The in-group realizing that “they” is an ambiguous classification, 
efficiently tags the out-group with such names as “savage,” ‘“‘bar- 
barian,” “pagan,” “‘goy,”’ ‘‘atheist,” or other appellation. Once 
the out-group is given a name, the members of it then achieve a 
sufficient degree of reality so as to cause the in-group to build 
barriers between its members and outsiders. The in-group may begin 
to regard those external to it with fear and foreboding, then may 
tend to avoid contact with it, and eventually may develop stereotypes 
about the out-group—defining first and observing later. Concreteness 
will hardly enter into the stereotypes since they arise from an over- 
generalization of facts and cause the possessors of them to view all 
future evidence in terms of their available categories, at the same time 
justifying their conduct in relation to the category. The stereotypes also 
aid people in simplifying their own categorical system while serving as 
a projection screen for their personal conflicts and weaknesses. The 
most important fact to remember about stereotypes is that they are 
socially supported and continually revived by our media of mass 
communication.’ 

Group antipathy is a result of these type generalizations, for the 
in-group comes to picture the out-group as dishonest, lazy, sexually 
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loose, dirty, or in other negative ways. However, these terms may 
only define the out-group or its members in regard to particular 
situations and they do not provide an all-encompassing descriptive 
negative concept for the out-group. This indicates that the need for 
an enemy may sometimes be more important than the precise identity 
of the enemy. For example, after World War II the out-group 
menace became the Communist or “Red,” not because people knew 
exactly what this meant when they used the terms but because the 
terms helped them to pinpoint something as the source of their fear. 


It has been in the nature of human group identification that 
an in-group—out-group feeling should have developed, with each in- 
group considering itself superior to those outside. As a result of this 
attitude the in-group has developed and perpetuated a wide variety 
of epithets to refer to those it considers inferior. In the ethnic sphere 
of relationships sometimes even such plain labels as “Negro” and 
‘Jew’ may carry emotional shadings; but when the labels of “nigger” 
and ‘‘kike’’ are employed one can almost be certain that the speaker not 
only intends to characterize the person’s membership but to disparage 
him as inferior and reject him as well. Derogatory terms like these 
latter ones generally emanate from deep and longstanding hostility. 
Exceptions to this are that children may use terms innocently, realizing 
only vaguely that they have power but not knowing to what they 
clearly apply; and such negative names may mean much less when 
used by less educated people than when used by people who have 
had a greater education and whose vocabulary is flexible enough to 
avoid their use whenever they wish.’ 


In a culture where uniformity is prized, the name of any deviant 
carries with it an ipso facto negative value judgment. They are 
fingers pointing at deviance; and since minority groups are deviants, 
the most innocent labels may imply a shading of disrepute. When 
we wish to spotlight the deviance and emphasize it still further we use 
words with greater emotional overtones. Most words in everyday 
discussion and controversy that are laden with affective cannotations 
are unbelievably complex in the feelings they express and in the 
reactions they arouse. To some people the word “Jew’’ is a classic 
symbol of the hated money dealer, and they use the name to express 
their resentment whether or not the particular person they resent 
happens to be Jewish. In this case the mix-up stems from a confusion 
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of the levels of abstraction where the word and the actual thing are 
regarded as though they were one and the same. A connection grows 
between the symbol and the thing symbolized, and the concepts that 
originally stood for ideas come with repeated use to be manipulated 
without a real consciousness of their meanings. Sometimes when 
concepts evoke strong emotions they are no longer regarded simply 
as symbols but as actual things. There comes to exist a strong cohesion 
between the category and the symbol, sometimes so much so that it 
becomes difficult to say whether it is the term or the thing that 
excites people. The label becomes an intrinsic part of any monopolistic 
category and in order to free a person from prejudice one must first 
free him from word fetishism.‘ 


Attitudes towards racial, religious, ethnic or national minorities 
are in good part attitudes toward race names. They are stereotypes 
not based on animosity because of inherent qualities, but rather con- 
ditioned responses of varying degrees of aversion or acceptance towards 
labels. Where tags can be applied we respond not to a human being 
but to a personification of the symbol we have either learned to 
despise or to accept. This prior characterization influences subsequent 
behavior, and we do not react to others purely on an objective basis 
of reality. When the existing attitude becomes strong and in- 
flexible it begins seriously to distort perception and judgment, making 
them inappropriate to meet the demands of the situation. Thus the 
individual zelies on his stereotyped name concepts and emotional 
sets. Simultaneously he is symbolically expressing his group identifi- 
cation and thereby gaining a small measure of security.’ 


Replies to powerful stimuli such as those that make one angry 
are a complex of muscular and physiological events. Since humans 
have outgrown the growling stage of dogs, we substitute for it a series 
of terms such as “you bitch,” “dirty rat,” or you ‘filthy wop,” “black 
nigger,” “stinking Chink,” or “‘Christ-killer kike.” Although both of 
these sets of concepts carry emotional coloring, ““wop” and “Chink” 
clearly point out and separate the individual, while “bitch” and “rat” 
are situational and do not clearly and lastingly identify the person. 
Also “wop” and “Chink’” are accompanied by stereotypes, while 
“bitch” and “‘rat’’ are not so structured. Another important difference 
is that “wop” or “Chink” points directly to the source of the aggres- 
sion, while “bitch” or “‘rat’” and others of this ilk only indicate hazy, 
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nebulous “they” out-groups. This name calling perhaps serves as a 
catharsis which lets out pent-up feelings. However, not all verbal 
aggression serves such a therapeutic purpose for in some cases the 
participant is worse off than before.’ 

Verbal hostility or name calling may be a means for testing 
the attitudes of the newcomer as well as an instrument to be used in 
avoidance of a threat to one’s personal status. It may also serve as 
an expression of guilt projection, helping to maintain one’s self-esteem 
by focusing blame on an outside group. All of this is related to the 
question of the security feeling of the individual as a member of a 
group. Insecurity may and does lead people to emphasize their 
group membership and to rigidly adhere to group class values as a 
source of security. Insecure people become “more middle class than the 
middle class,” and take over their biases and prejudices in order to 
secure one or more rungs on the ladder of upward mobility. Pre- 
judiced language and epithets in this case serve a social function for 
the speaker and help him not only to “belong” but to belong more 
securely. This is an example of prejudiced language with a social 
sanction permitting individuals to satisfy their psychological needs of 
prestige, superiority, security, and social acceptance overtly through the 
medium of linguistics.’ 


Bettelheim and Janowitz show that since some very hostile persons 
need intolerance as outlets for hostility, the intolerant person’s accusa- 
tions become ways to justify aggressions. The persecuted group is 
not hated because it is evil; but because it is hated, evil is imputed to 
its members. A name is then coined to express the feelings of con- 
tempt. The term becomes an all-pervasive one, rather than a situa- 
tional one, usually slurring over and minimizing the main differences 
while calling attention to emotional and illusional differences. With 
this distortion of reality through slurring and name calling a stereotype 
is formed.” 


“Negro,” a term used originally to denote color from the Latin 
niger meaning black, is distorted and slurred to “nigger.” This term, 
like other er words such as baker, barber and butcher, transfers em- 
phasis from color to action. A “nigger” is now felt to be one who 
behaves in a certain characteristic way and it is here that the stereotype 
can be called into play. The term obscures the point of difference 
from a quality which commands respect to a complex emotional allu- 
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sion resulting from the myth of the group. Rence name calling becomes 
verbal realism that tends to strengthen prejudices and false conceptions 
and may even crystallize into permanent hatred for the group. Since 
such verbal realism as this is very difficult to shake off, the rigidity 
of linguistic categories learned in childhood may continue into adult- 
hood. Since “Jew” in the configuration of the anti-Semite is a dirty 
word, then Jew is a dirty thing and this unity becomes indissoluble. 
Children and even adults sometimes find it difficult to understand 
that a name is not a thing and very often their self-esteem is wounded 
by a derogatory term. To avoid this verbal realism children may oc- 
casionally reassure themselves with such a jingle as “Sticks and stones 
may break my bones but names can never harm me.’ 


When discussing name calling it is well to keep in mind that the 
evaluation of a deviant, or minority element, is the core of the folk 
locution whether favorable or unfavorable—although there are rarely 
any favorable epithets. It is also worthwhile to note that attitudes of 
antipathy for the out-group are widely prevalent, even when the 
out-group may be an ill-defined and distant one. These attitudes are 
the norm in many societies and are fostered under such rationalization 
as patriotism, high morality, racial purity, economic advantage and 
so on.” When the out-group is tagged, its members lose their in- 
dividuality and become one and the same. They are no longer reacted 
to as persons but as members of a particular group, of which there are 
categorical and stereotyped pictures of prejudgment. As hostility or 
antipathy toward the out-group is built up, slurring words describing 
groups in a negative vein also arise. These epithets have a tendency 
to minimize their main differences which have emanated from the 
stereotypes. Often these strong verbalized emotions serve the purpose 
of a safety valve by allowing one to express his anger and frustration 
in verbal sense rather than in a physical sense. Sometimes, however, 
they may also be the cause of outbreaks of violence. Often epithets 
become dissociated from their object and become symbols in them- 
selves, able to evoke strong emotional responses though their original 
association be absent. 


Finally, it is well to re-emphasize that names hold power and that 
they can simultaneously communicate a fact as well as a judgment of 
fact. They can also evoke hostility while resulting from hostility; 
evoke prejudgment and at the same time derive from prejudgment. 
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They can stress individuality and they can subvert individuality to pass 
judgment. The underlying principle here can be telescoped in the 
words of Aldous Huxley who, in speaking about the influence of 
conceptions, said, “Words are magical in the way they affect the mind 


of those who use them. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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FEELINGS ARE FACTS* 


THOMAS A. ROUTH 


In a counseling relationship the majority of problems encountered 
by counselors deal primarily with the feelings of clients. Feelings 
are of vital importance in determining a client’s adjustment or lack 
of it. We deal constantly with the feelings and attitudes of those 
around us because to a very large extent the way in which people act 
and react is based more on their feelings than on their patterns of 
thinking. We can readily see this in the case in occupational adjust- 
ment where the actual job is of secondary importance, while the 
feelings of the person about the job are of primary significance. In 
dealing with any person who has an emotional problem occasioned 
by anxiety, we have to determine if a person feels his problem. If a 
person feels keenly emotionally deprived, for example, this feeling may 
be so strong in him that it cannot be reached or alleviated with 
strictly intellectual tools. We need certain emotional tools to handle 
emotional jobs. In order to really understand and help people, then, 
we shall have to try to understand and concentrate on a person’s 
feelings and emotions. 

Dealing with human beings in a client-centered relationship can be 
a very satisfying experience. It is necessary for the counselor to 
so use the various facets of his personality that the client will feel 
that his basic emotional needs are being met. Counselors can help the 
clients achieve the feeling that their basic emotional needs are being 
met only to the extent that they first look at themselves in their own 
emotional mirrors, recognizing that anything which affects them is 
something about which they will have feelings. 


Any human relationship involves human beings with thoughts and 
feelings. Counselors normally will have some very definite feelings 
about those feeling patterns demonstrated by the clients with whom 
they associate. To illustrate this point, think of all those traits, 
habits, mannerisms and characteristics of people which bother us. 
Thank of every possible point about a person’s personality that causes 
us worry, concern, grief, irritation, aggravation and frustration. These 


*For further discussion of this theme see the author’s article, “Interviewing the 
Rehabilitation Client,” Journal of Rehabilitation, November-December 1954. 
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traits in the people around us create problems. Now, try to think 
of some possible and plausible reasons why these traits bother us. 
Why do we consider these particular traits as “problem” traits? Main- 
ly because we have feelings about them. They are traits, habits, manner- 
isms or characteristics in another person's personality that personally 
frustrate us and threaten our own sense of acceptance, significance 
and safety; and which make our human relations associations with 
other people more difficult. They are points in another's character 
which we personally find odious to our own personality, and which, as 
seen in the personality of others, pose a serious threat to our own 
mental equilibrium, emotional balance and peace of mind. These 
traits in others are a threat to us because they threaten the adequate 
fulfillment of our own essential, basic emotional needs for acceptance, 
significance and safety. 


The human mind, that integral part of the entire human person- 
ality. is an amazing entity. It responds to a certain amount of logic, 
but responds far more readily to how a person fee/s about something. 
To the extent, then, that we recognize and understand our own feel- 
ing, will we be in a better position to work with the feelings of other 
people. Since the majority of the clients’ problems will fall primarily 
in the realm of feeling, we cannot as counselors, of course, tell 
him how to feel. If we re-educate a client intellectually, we still do 
not argue his feelings out of him; and, while it is possible for us 
to understand other people at times, we still never actually feel 
as they do. 


There are many instances when the practical needs of the moment 
in 2 counseling relationship call for the counselor to deal directly with 
the clients’ feelings. The usual intellectual tools which we use to 
influence the conscious mind are relatively ineffective. In such 
situations, counselors are literally forced to deal in the world of 
feelings and emotions, and not in terms of logic and thought. Feelings, 
after all, cannot be argued out of people by logic alone; nor do they 
respond to much information presented to them. If the counselor 
could adopt a strictly intellectual approach to the client based on the 
client’s IQ, then an anxious, nervous, emotionally insecure individual 
might well be persuaded into casting off his anxiety by the use of the 
syllogism alone. Such, however, is usually not the case. 


A lack of understanding of one individual for his fellows is a 
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cardinal fault in our society. The need for understanding one’s 
fellow man is the greatest deficit we have to face. It is necessary, 
then, to put into the hands of individuals who have use for them, the 
tools for understanding. Some of these tools and techniques are as 
follows: 


1. The emotionally supportive relationship. 

2. The use of the self. 

3. The verbal recognition of a client’s feelings and counter- 
feelings. 

4. The recognition and control of the counselor's feelings and 
counter-feelings. 


These are some of the tools that may be used. We will endeavor to 
show how and under what circumstances these tools should be utilized. 

The human personality, in adjusting to varying kinds of situations, 
employs different procedures to work and deal effectively with other 
personalities. The choice of a particular method used to help an 
anxious client is dependent on that individual's daily activities, 
past experiences and reactions with people. One of the best ways of 
helping to deal intelligently with human relationship problems is 
by the use of the emotionally supportive relationship. Essentially, 
it is a method of communicating with the client on a feeling tone 
basis, a relationship which assures the client that we are not judging 
him, which is entirely permissive and client-centered. It is, however, 
much more than this. It is the ability of the counselor to so use 
himself and the various facets of his own personality that the client 
necessarily feels that the counseling relationship is permissive, that 
he is accepted, that he is not being judged, and that he and his problems 
are considered important and worthwhile. To get this feeling across 
to the client and then have the client also feel it, is the work of the 
emotions and the imagination, and not the outcome of planned 
logical thinking. In other words, this is a phenomenon of feeling, 
not of intellect. 

The emotional life of the human personality is like a great stream 
of emotional energy flowing within the individual which is comparable 
to a river reaching a dam. Any dam should have certain spillways or 
floodgates in it. In our analogy, this dam is composed of many differ- 
ent spillways each one of which represents a channel of emotional 
satisfaction to the individual. If this river of emotional energy is to be 
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properly channeled, the appropriate floodgates should be 
open. If this stream, however, has only one spillway open, the human 
personality is practically dependent on this one narrow area for all of 
its satisfactions. So, then, all of our emotional spillways should be 
open to accommodate this stream so that the human personality will 
have a wider number of outlets to fill its basic needs for acceptance, 
significance and safety. 

The emotionally supportive relationship is especially effective 
when dealing with emotionally insecure indivduals. Everything that 
happens in this type of a relationship should be designed to meet the 
basic emotional needs of the anxious person by a recognition and 
interpretation of his feelings as verbally expressed, or as revealed 
in his actions. In the role of a helping person through this emotion- 
ally supportive relationship, we are not in a position to completely 
divorce ourselves from the feelings and attitudes of the anxious person. 
To a very large extent, the anxious person is going to make a test 
case out of the counselor. He is going to involve the counselor inso- 
far as possible in his basic anxiety. He is going to demand that the 
counselor be his personal recording station wherein he may register 
his feelings. He particularly wants to sound out the counselor with 
reference to his own emotional anxieties. The anxious person does not 
expect that the counselor will actively side with him in his feelings and 
beliefs, but he does expect—and rightly so—that the counselor will be 
appreciative of his own emotional needs. 


We should remember that adjustment to an emotionally disturb- 
ing situation never occurs as a one way process; rather it is a vital 
process of growth. The emotional readiness and adjustment of 
people are absolutely contingent on their basic psychological and 
emotional needs being met and fulfilled adequately. When we speak 
of the emotional readiness of people, we mean that the anxious client 
should be helped to the point in a step by step procedure of getting 
himself ready or better prepared to handle more increasing problems of 
emotional stress and tension. It would be wise for a counselor to 
recognize, however, that to a certain degree these emotional needs of 
the personality can be understood intellectually, but, most probably, 


they are felt by people. 
People experienced in dealing with the problems of other people 
have discovered that if a counselor tmmediately recognizes and talks 
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about the feelings of the anxious person it really seems to help. It 
is therefore, vitally necessary for a counselor to see how the anxious 
person feels right away, and then to verbally recognize these feelings 
as quickly as possible. Counselors should question themselves as to 
what they can do personally in the counseling relationship to help the 
client mature emotionally. Certainly, counselors should help the 
clients build into themselves good social relationships, and emotional 
readiness, so that the clients can begin to move towards solving their 
own problems. 

Sometimes, it is not so important to know what a man says as it 
is to know why he said it. There is not only a need, then, to feel 
warmly accepting and understanding to the anxious person, but it is 
absolutely essential to convey that feeling across to the anxious person. 
In such a relationship, the feelings of both parties to the relationship 
are very keen. Actually, the feelings expressed by the clients, many 
times, may set up counterfeeling in the counselor. It is therefore, 
most necessary for the counselor to recognize and control his own 
feelings and counterfeelings. We should remember, however, that 
some counterfeeling expressions are under conscious control, while 
others are not under conscious control. The latter can be seen in 
such feeling patterns as withdrawal, rejection, overprotection and 
overpity. 

Patterns for handling counterfeelings are usually expressed in 
several ways, especially when these counterfeelings are set up in the 
counselor. They are controlled or expressed in these ways: 


1. Evasion (Flight from the problem) Withdrawal. 
Conscious compensation, or leaning over backwards to con- 
trol counterfeelings. Overpity. Overprotection. 

Conscious suppression of counterfeelings. Rejection. 
Conversion to nervous tension in the counselor. 

Escape in laughter. 

Hit back. (This is a primary reaction.) 

Emotional blocking of “double talk.” 

Compensation later. 

Conversion to an intellectual attempt to solve the problem. 
10. Conversion to muscular effort. 


N 


PPK AY PY 


There are various methods which may be used in handling our own 
counterfeelings. Some of the methods occur almost automatically, 
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and with little conscious thinking on the part of the counselor. 
Examples of this would be the method of “hitting back,” “escape in 
laughter,” or “conversion to nervous tension.” The important thing 
to remember is that as a counselor, one should employ those techniques 
which will be most effective in dealing with the human relations 
problems presented by the clients. This is particularly true in dealing 
with the feelings of people. 

A feeling tone relationship cannot completely answer all of the 
emotional needs of the anxious person. The emotionally supportive 
relationship is no magic formula. Rather, it is a move towards real- 
ness, real feeling and real understanding in relationships with anxious 
people. It should, however, be a firm emotional support based on a 
feeling of “togetherness.” While the skills involved in a feeling 
tone relationship are, in the main, emotional skills or tools, we may 
well question ourselves as counselors as to the quality of our own 
personal motivations in working with such people. We might well 
inquire “What is my intent in working with this person?” “Is my own 
intent to really help him?’ “Can I help this anxious person achieve 
a sense of realness?” In the final analysis, a counselor's ability to 
help people depends on whether he basically believes in peo- 
ple and in their capacity to grow and work out a better way of 
behavior for themselves if given a decent chance and some support. 


Thomas A. Routh is Counselor for the Blind in the state of 
Florida. 
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NONVIOLENCE FOR A WORLD OF VIOLENCE 


The use of nonviolence in many parts of the earth and its use in a variety 
of ways and for various purposes is perhaps the most widely and rapidly ex- 
tending frontier of human relations today. One possible reason is that the 
use of violence for any purpose less and less commends itself to man as useful 
or even sane. Another apparent reason is that the revolution in defense 
is forcing man either to shape a kind of life in which resistance to anything 
will no longer be necessary, which is absurdly impossible, or else to find a 
mode of resistance which is possible and effective. Furthermore, non- 
violence promises more hope for man than any other developing frontier in 
human relations. On the one side the use of nuclear weapons as the crowning 
achievement for the way of violence is blasting all hope for man out of that 
way; on the other hand the success of nonviolence is its own contagion. The 
present survey is tentative and incomplete, nevertheless urgent in the mind 
of the writer, and inspired by the experience of participating in a training 
school for nonviolence which is just closing as this is written, in the embattled 
community, Koinonia, at Americus, Georgia. 


I. Nonviolence Versus Arms 


In the last issue of this Section (Vol. V, No. 4, Summer 1957, p. 192) 
under II Frontiers of Progress, “The Progress of Unarmed Defense,” the fact 
was illustrated out of England that nonviolence is being seriously investigated 
as a possible superior means of defense, at least as a means of defense rather 
than a means of destruction; and the further fact out of Finland that a 
positive nonviolent (or unarmed) “defense department” has been developed 
and has been successfully experimented with over a considerable period. Under 
its aegis, this defense department has produced one of the most secure of 
peoples in one of the potentially most insecure positions in all the West. 
These and other such developments are beginning to attract attention in every 
part of the world to nonviolence, at least in the negative sense of “unarmed 
defense,” the term being used in England as a possible alternative not only 
as a way for a nation’s successful “defense” but as a unilateral choice of an 
international framework which can ultimately make world peace possible 
instead of the present unilateral choice of armed defense which obviously 
makes such an international framework impossible. Commander Sir Stephen 
King-Hall, former naval staff officer who has led the movement for “non- 
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violent defense” in England, very frankly calls for the Royal Commission 
study of nonviolence as a possibly more effective means of defense (1) for 
strategic reasons and (2) because the Government “White Paper” on defense 
summarized the study by declaring that any further development of armed 
defense, especially along collective lines, could only lead to greater insecurity 
for England if not total destruction. The Government’s own “White Paper” 
had clearly indicated how profound was the “revolution” in defense. They 
would have to rethink everything. It was Commander King-Hall’s use of the 
“White Paper” as his starting point which gave him such powerful influence 
among members of the Parliament. The Finnish “Defense Department” has 
developed from the position of neutrality to the role of positive peacemaking. 
This approaches the positive aspects of the Gandhian nonviolence. In the 
same article the writer tried to fit this new development into the broader 
“third camp” movement of nations, mostly among Asian and African peoples, 
whose position is that of “a plague on both houses,” who have repudiated the 
very idea of armed blocs in the interest of unilateral “neutrality” which will 
favor every kind of international solidarity—the very opposite of isolationism 
with which they have been falsely charged. Also, he tried in the first part of 
that same Section, under the heading. I “The Dimensions of Human Relations,” 
to lay a foundation for an understanding of the deeper underlying nonviolence 
of the Gandhian type in terms of “The Positive in Human Relations,” “The 
Survival of Excellence,” and “Tension: the Sign of the Age”—the last three 
sections of that article. 


II. University Arms Control Center 


“Arms Control for World Security” is a new course introduced as a 
curriculum experiment during 1956-57 at Fairleigh Dickinson University, 
Teaneck, New Jersey. It may be America’s first university course realistically 
and objectively to face the revolution in defense and security which the 
development of atomic weapons has brought about for every modern nation. 
Judged by what continues to happen in this nation, particularly the American 
administration’s continued clinging to the same old security policy and the 
American public’s apathetic acquiescence in that policy, this may be one of 
very few places in the nation where people, young or old, are beginning even 
to face the problems produced by the revolution in defense and security. It is 
a very good beginning. Will it feel free to go as far in its study as the 
present world needs demand? 

Arms Control Center is the name given the broad program inclusive of all 
students whether in the course or not and, in some sense embracing even the 
the larger community. The course mentioned above is the central item; the 
college community and larger community are influenced through projects 
which furnish laboratory experience to students taking the course. The 
“three-point credit seminar in Armaments Control for World Security is the 
core.” A leaflet, “Arms Control,” has been prepared on the plan and is for dis- 
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tribution ‘in the hope that other universities and colleges may include similar 
courses or material in approximate sections of their curricula.” This leaflet is 
supplemented by a six-page multigraphed “Summary” of the course conducted 
during 1956-57 with a list of guest lecturers, course outline, and readings 
and bibliography. The purpose of the Center is suggested in the following 
words from the leaflet: 


The entire race lives under the threat of extinction. Nuclear and 
biological weapons have been perfected and produced in sufficient 
quantities both in Russiaand inthe United States to exterminate all 
human life on the planet. 


A Precarious Deterrent 


The best diplomacy has had to offer thus far is a precarious balance 
produced by mutual terror . . . (which) could easily be overturned by 
a miscalculation, a mentally unbalanced ruler, or the spread of destructive 
technology to other powers which might be less responsible. 

In this condition of affairs, Fairleigh Dickinson University be- 
lieves that a well-rounded curriculum in international relations should 
include studies which look to the development of permanent peace 
among nations. 


Areas covered by the course are armament negotiations since World War 
II, the United Nations in collective security and in peaceful settlement of 
disputes, technological development and scientific climate in the problem of 
arms control, political problems surrounding armaments control, American 
attitudes toward treaties which limit military prerogatives of nations, peace plans 
from the point of view of domestic and international law, and finally, the 
domestic problems which grow out of the arms race, such as civilian defense, 
or out of the proposal to end the arms race, such as economic dependence upon 
armaments production. Two public opinion surveys were undertaken. Both 
Government and United Nations representatives co-operated in helping with 
the survey of the contemporary struggle for disarmament. The lecture series 
was open to the student body and projects involving faculty and students were 
developed for sharing with civic groups of the surrounding area in a broad 
program aimed at developing interest and action in areas of international 
security. A part of this larger program was the production of the reading 
and teaching materials which would serve this program of adult education. 


Ill. Training Program in Nonviolence 


The writer has just returned from helping as a resource leader in a 
Training Program in Nonviolence. Twenty persons gathered from nine 
states and Canadian provinces, forty including staff and those who came for 
shorter stays, at Woolmandale Farm and Folk School in the Pocono 
Mountains, “Pennsylvania Dutch” country, in Pennsylvania. After two 
weeks in study and informal seminar, a third week was devoted to travel to 
Montgomery, Tuskegee and other places of the active use of nonviolence for 
resistance to injustices in the South, and the fourth and last week was spent 
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again in seminar and in “taking of stock” at Koinonia, the remarkable non- 
violent and economically besieged community at Americus, Georgia. This 
training program, sponsored by the Peacemakers of America, was set up 
around four themes, one for each week. The first week, led by the Quaker 
psychologist, Robert Gilmore, was devoted to a study of the religious and 
personal elements of nonviolence in their relation to their reform elements. 
The second week with Lawrence Scott, Bayard Rustin, Bob Luitweiler, 
director of Woolmandale, and the writer, was exploration for deepening the 
understanding of the Gandhian revolution in its three-fold aspects, economic, 
political and socially religious. This was studied as alternative revolution 
against the background of Western self-contradiction and the world-wide 
revolt of peoples against the Western predations out of this self-contradiction. 
The aim was to develop adequate philosophies of history, of economics and 
of religion for contemporary nonviolent “experimentation with truth.” Special 
emphasis was upon integration of races through nonviolence as a means of 
preparing the ground for better understanding of the study of its practical 
uses during the trip through the South. The resource leaders during the two 
weeks in the South were mainly those active in the nonviolent struggle, on 
both sides of the color line. The third week of travel in the South served to 
highlight uses being made of nonviolent resistance in struggle against injustices 
and the fourth week, at Koinonia, was devoted to the “constructive program” 
[positive economic-social rebuilding] in relation to the economic, social and 
political life of man, and the role of group living in inner transformation; 
evaluation of Training Program, and planning for the future. 

A nucleus of the trainees had just returned from the nonviolent prayer 
vigil and nonviolent action against testing of nuclear weapons at the test site 
near Las Vegas, Navada which had received world news coverage. These 
evaluated their experiences at the beginning of the training for the benefit of 
the group. Then, on August 27, the entire group journeyed the one hundred 
miles to New York City to sit in on the meeting of the National Committee 
for Nonviolent Action Against Nuclear Weapons, which had issued the call 
to action in Nevada. This Committee was also evaluating its project. It was 
felt “the project had a high degree of success and the extent of the favorable 
publicity indicated a deep concern still unmobilized.” 

On returning from New York the company visited three communities in 
and near the city which feature significantly in a movement for nonviolence 
in America and which seek a way of life appropriate for it; the Catholic 
Worker Movement which publishes Catholic Worker with its sixty thousand 
subscribers (223 Christie Street, New York 2); St. Francis acres at Glen 
Gardner, New Jersey, which publishes Liberation and Cooperative Living from 
its community center; and Koinonia (the second) recently established by 
Koinonia I, Neshanic Station, New Jersey. 

In stating the general purpose of this training, the announcement quoted 
Gandhi, “Nonviolence is not a mechanical performance. It is the finest 
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quality of the heart and comes by training,” and added that the purpose of 
the training was, “To study the history and techniques of nonviolence as it 
relates to both the inner life of man and to the action of men in the social, 
economic and political context thus to begin in a small way to add to the 
foundation for a nonviolent revolution in America.” 


IV. Early Proposal for World Nonviolence 


On July 17, 1940, the editor, then resident in India, wrote to Gandhi, 
proposing that he help develop a world nonviolent movement against the 
structure of organized violence which the West had extended to world pro- 
portions and which “made the sequence in events inevitable” (that war follow 
war) and, if allowed to continue would mean that “there will remain no 
civilization worth the name.” He was about to return to America after having 
been recalied from Indian educational service by his mission as one of the 
Kristagraha missionaries, for taking a Christian nonviolent position against 
the continuous aggression which produced all the wars. The letter was 
published with Gandhi’s comments in his magazine, Harijan of July 28, 1940, 
Vol. VIII, No. 24. It appealed to Gandhi to help in developing “nonviolent 
war to the finish against the whole structure of man’s inhumanity to man.” 
It suggested that nonviolent defense forces should be developed “for the 
precise purpose for which military force is being developed;” and that such 
a development in India, where obvious preparation would make it possible, 
might “lead . . . to the organization of a vast Peace Army for the whole 
world.” Reasons advanced for this urgent necessity were: 


Armed forces cannot defend even the institutions of democracy without 
first nullifying them and second destroying them. Further, the very 
strongest defense force in the world has not been able to make its nation 
secure in this war-mad world. I am convinced that a nonviolent war 
against all aggression, the economic as well as the political, not only 
will prove more effective than all the armies, but can rapidly be made 
available, if the nonviolent of the world will put their minds and hearts 
to the matter. 


The body of the letter supported this statement with extended historical 
reference to the nature of the basic violence of the West and its possible 
alternative nonviolence. One of these references has interesting contemporary 
application. 


The American Negro is still not yet free. Such freedom as he knows 
has been wrought out since the Civil War, in the conquest of nonviolence 
over the violence in human hearts of both North and South. The most 
unyielding foe this nonviolence has had to face in all the years since 
has been the bitter spirit of violence created by defeat in war and a 
towering desire for revenge, so intense it put the great Lincoln to death 
because he sought the way of reconciliation. 


The letter concluded by probing into the deeper meaning of both violence 
and nonviolence. If there be any evil which must be resisted, we must say 
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simply, “Resist with the only finally effective method.” But both violence 
and nonviolence as overt methods exist only “because thought has found 
expression in its deed.” Hence, the real nonviolence will seek to replace the 
thought which devides brother from brother with “the thought that unites 
brother to brother, even to enemy!” 


Democracy is but part of this essential nonviolence. Nonviolence is, 
therefore, the only possible answer to the violent structure of our present 
world. If this organized structure of violence in thought and life is not 
conquered, its violent deed, war, can never end. ... and ... The strange 
thing about this age is that there are people who cannot see this truth, 
that you cannot have democracy and aristocracy in the same place... We 
can well stake our future, our security and our lives in this War Without 
Violence for without it there will remain no civilization worth the name. 


Gandhi commented, “I gladly publish this letter. Mr. Templin represents a 
growing number of Western Satyagrahis. . . I do not expect to lead any 
satyagraha army of the world. So far as I can see at present, every country 
will have to work out its own program. Simultaneous action is possible.” 
Review of this letter and the reaction to it has been inspired by participation 
in a seminar on nonviolence which shared in a review of the development of 
nonviolence both in history and in contemporary world events. While this 
view of the world situation is both tentative and incomplete, it may be 
important to sketch in broad outline the spread of world nonviolence as it 
now appears. 


V. Survey of World Nonviolence 


Four types of approach to the use of nonviolence are to be found in 
various parts of the world and need to be distinguished clearly. The first is 
already referred to as the strategic employment of nonviolence, beginning as 
what is wrongly called neutralism, the negative absence of arms, as a possible 
adequate and moral defense. To this use I am relating the whole movement 
of the “third camp” nations and peoples, as represented by the Asian-African 
nations which stand out against all power blocs. The aim of all this movement 
I look upon as so far from any isolationism as to be a demand for world order 
and peace under law. Its basis is a repudiation of the foundation aggression 
upon which all overt aggressions rest—the exploitation of the weak by the 
strong and the manifold arrogance by which it supports itself. It is the world’s 
people that are casting about for an adequate and moral defense. The masses 
already know “there is no hiding place.” The atom and hydrogen bombs have 
blasted into shreds, within the consciousness of increasing millions, the idea of 
security through any further balancing of military strength. The futility and 
suicidal nature of any possible further development of measures for armed 
defense, together with the utter uselessness of any kind of civil defense, have 
been starkly revealed to even the simplest minds. Some governments have 
already been taken over by this popular revolution in thought. Others will 
be in the years immediately ahead. Nothing short of the turning back of the 
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science of atomic development can return these peoples to their former sense of 
security within structures of national military defense. This might well be 
called the nonviolent revolution in world defense. It is only a matter of 
limited time and every diplomat and administrator will have to come to terms 
with this movement of the minds of men toward a more human world 
community. Administrations will awaken late, but with shame, to the 
realization of what it really is that they have been defending—yes, defending 
most often against the world’s people and their welfare. We will understand 
then that it is to our shame that we have been impatient with India or any 
other nation because they have not joined “the right side” in this wasteful and 
futile dance of death. We will all wonder then that we did not long ago all 
join the United Nations, instead of making it a mockery in the eyes of all 
men by a mere pretense of membership. 


How does the student of nonviolence relate himself to this revolution in 
defense? Does he relate himself to such a wider movement of those who, 
while they do not share his “faith,” are impelled to his position by reasons of 
strategy? If so, how? This is one of the problems with which our nonviolent 
training group wrestled. The relation must be through roles which can bring 
to bear upon the wider reform all the deeper realities of a positive nonviolence. 
This is the problem with which every social reformer in every age has been 
confronted sooner or later. Reformers in Western history have been 
notoriously inadequate in bridging this gulf between the initial spirit of the 
reform and its aftermath of sweeping revolution. The relationships of the 
abolitionists with the sweeping anti slavery reform in its popular stages in the 
North, is a case in point. It is here that the study of the life and work of 
Gandhi has its special value for the West. In Western society the “yogi” and 
the “commissar” tend to remain futile extremes, according to both Koestler 
and John Dewey. But Gandhi was always the “saint” and the “social re- 
former” at the same time; not only so but he was more genuinely either one 
because he was also at the same time the other. This may seem a paradox to 
the Western mind. But it is peculiarly the problem of the Western mind. It 
was the impact of the Western cultural background, including this dichotomy 
in thought, which gave Gandhi’s life and the movement he led in India their 
place and meaning. This Western influence is also to be traced in the Indian 
“renaissance” which brought India to its ferment of awakening and made its 
nationalism possible. The Gandhian thought and movement, therefore, has a 
special bearing upon the Western need in the crisis of democratic self-con- 
tradiction, which formed the dark backdrop for the nonviolent drama unfolded 
in India. The idea that Gandhian nonviolence or the India of that period 
revealed nothing of meaning or significance for the West or applicable to the 
Western need is sheer unscientific nonsense and reveals only the lack of real 
study of the one who expresses it. 


The second developing interest in and use of nonviolence in the modern 
world is that of those in every nation who resist war—the conscientious 
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objectors. The movement of war resistance has a long history going back 
to the earliest wars in the United States and much farther back among 
certain “peace church” groups in many countries. Historical conscientious 
objection is not to be confused with the use of nonviolence in resistance even 
to war. But there have been two developments since the outbreak of the 
Second World War which have tended to bring conscientious objection into 
the nonviolent camp. One is the influence of the Gandhian movement, 
probably first brought into the American scene by the Kristagraha (Christian 
nonviolence) missionaries who were expelled from India during 1940. The 
writer was one of these Kristagrahis. But it was J. Holmes Smith, the first 
of these missionaries to be expelled, who early in that year established the 
ad hoc committee on nonviolent direct action, NVDA, which was active in 
New York City. This committee by its teachings and activities directly 
influenced A. Phillip Randolph, and others who later inspired and led other 
movements such as CORE, Congress on Racial Equality, The Journey of 
Reconciliation, and the like. At least one movement for peace in the country 
owes its origin and development to this influence—the Peacemakers. It has 
been the history of Peacemakers that they have sparked other movements 
outside themselves and broader than themselves, such as the American third 
camp movement with its significant publication, Liberation, and now the 
broad ad hoc movement represented by the National Committee for Non- 
violent Action Against Nuclear Weapons. Sources have been many, the 
beginning small; like the tiny rivulet whose tributaries make it into a 
mighty river. 


There is a second and perhaps more important influence bringing con- 
scientious objection to war into the nonviolent camp. This might be called 
purification of the faith called “pacifism”. There have been two international 
pacifist bodies of rather long standing with minorities in most of the countries. 
The Fellowship of Reconsiliation, FOR, began in England during the First 
World War. This is a strongly religious based movement, originally for peace 
through reconciliation as the name suggests. It is that and very much more 
today. The other, the War Resisters Legue, WRL, (in England Peace 
Pledge Union) with its War Resisters’ International is secular and broad in its 
base and inclusive, as the name suggests, of any and every personal motive 
for repudiating war. But as time has gone on the meaning of “resisting war” 
has deepened to include resistance to whatever produces war, at least in the 
determining thought of the organization. These and all other peace movements 
were plagued by the popular jumping on the band wagon, when it was the 
better part of patriotism to be for peace. The first of these periods was 
before their brief history in this country. The second, which played havoc 
with all peace organizations, followed the First World War in the period 
preceding the rise of Nazism. England is sometimes charged with going over 
to pacifism; and pacifism is charged with being the cause of unpreparedness 
which was fatal to the early results of the war. Neither of those charges, of 
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course, is true. When people argue that “pacifism” threatened the security of 
the West and weakened democracy against fascism, they do not mean the real 
pacifism or real pacifists. They imply that nations generally had become 
“pacifist.” This is, of course, a false use of that term. The United States 
was at that very time spending over a million dollars a day in preparing for 
the next war. England was similarly preparing for the next war. And people 
in both countries were aiding Hitler to get his start in preparing. The next war 
was not expected to be against Germany. It is true that many people were 
for peace who had not been before. Many of them became members of the 
peace organizations and remained so until the outbreak of World War II. Now 
this has changed. Militarism itself is forced to be as much for “peace” as the 
pacifist, at least in all its claims. People will no longer support military 
preparedness unless they are led to believe that military superiority is the 
surest way to prevent wars. The people’s goal is peace. Whatever other 
result this has had, it has purified pacifism and made it something more 
than the vague, and most often deluded, desire for and work for peace. The 
purification has been both from within and from without. There is probably 
no American who does not equally with the pacifists desire peace, and who 
will not say with them that they have chosen the way to peace. Peace is no 
longer a bad word, as in that period before World War II. But there is a 
difference. Peace is the officially proclaimed foundation of all national 
policy; but pacifism is now something radically different from mere peace- 
seeking. And this is good, at least for pacifism. The pacifist has been driven 
to rethink his faith and his role: he is emerging out of self-purification into a 
more dynamic and comprehensive war-resistance, which seeks more and more 
to lay the axe to the roots of the violence in the structure of the society. He 
is, therefore, beginning to discover the deeper meanings of both violence and 
nonviolence. He is fond of expressing the change that has come in the 
philosophy of his pacifism by quoting famous words of a French underground 
fighter, in telling about his own postwar conversion to nonviolence, “There 
is no way to peace; peace is the way.” Nonviolence, which at first had been 
superficially and negatively borrowed by the pacifists from Gandhi and used 
in sporadic or personal ways, is now coming more and more to be the basic 
philosophy of religion, of history and of economics for the pacifist of the 
present in some small way, certainly of the pacifist of the future. What the 
result of this change will mean for the movement and for the nation no one 
can possibly prophesy. 


The third world-wide increasing interest in and use of nonviolence is 
that by revolutionary national groups in resistance to arbitrary or tyrannical 
governments. This has been more directly inspired by the successful and 
almost subcontinental use of nonviolent revolution by Gandhi and his follows 
in India. One result of its use for this purpose has been the speeding up of 
the white man’s release of his imperialistic power in quarters where a minimum 
of struggle has been necessary, as in Burma, Colombo, Ghana, and Malaya. 
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This can only be explained as a part of the impact of the revolutionary use of the 
nonviolent method upon the exploiting power. Critics of nonviolence in the 
West, who scarcely know what nonviolence means, have inclined toward the 
view that this is only because these people resisted the British and not the 
* Dutch, the French, the Portuguese, or Nazis or Russian Communists; and to 
say, “This could not possibly have happened under any of these other ex- 
ploiting powers.” But this is probably only specious rationalization. There is 
probably no page in the history of brutality, torture and repressions which may 
not be matched in the records of British imperialism. Recent events seem 
to indicate that the imperialist remnants among the British have not improved. 
The nonviolent influence has not yet gone deep enough. Use of violence 
can be shown to have precisely the opposite effect upon the exploiting 
powers which are resisted by its method. 


For the resisting peoples, on the other hand, nonviolence is being taken 
up because of the contagion of its revealed success and because the use 
of violence in resistance has repeatedly revealed its ineffectiveness. Or, if 
the struggle, be that of a particular class for its rights, the history of the 
struggle, as of the Russian Workers in their revolution, demonstrates the 
possible fearful totalitarian consequences which lie dormant in any class or 
selectional use of violence in a struggle for freedom. [Illustrations are multi- 
plying of the instances where peoples who have tried violence over long 
periods without success are at last turning to nonviolence with some steady 
measure of success. One of the most interesting recent illustrations of this 
successful stage of nonviolent national struggle, after a long record of 
failure in the use of violence, is Madagascar. There the French are steadily 
yielding ground under a nonviolence resistance movement for the first time 
after a long and futile struggle with violence on the part of that island people. 
India is the supreme illustration of success after long failure. In addition, 
many of the most remarkable local uses of nonviolence under the Gandhian 
leadership reveal the same underlying principles of the failure of violence 
where nonviolence is able to press through to success. Gandhi, using non- 
violent principles, organized the Ahmedabad Textile Workers into one of the 
best organized and most successful labor organizations in labor history. (See 
A Righteous Struggle by Mahadev Desai, Ahmedabad, Navajivan Publishing 
House.) In Champaram in about six months of nonviolence the Gandhian 
leaders won success for the village peasants from repressive measures which 
sixty years of struggle with violence had not been able to eradicate. (See 
Satyagraha in Champaram by Rajendraprasad, Ahmedabad, Navajivan Pub- 
lishing House.) 


A fourth use of nonviolence is spreading widely in the world, both 
problem areawise and geographically. This is its use for purposes other than 
political independence which are social reform in nature. Its use to end 
racial discrimination, both local and nation-wide, has had a long development. 
World attention focuses at present upon this use because of what has happened 
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in the Union of South Africa and because of what is happening in the Deep 
South in the United States. It is by no means certain that nonviolence has 
failed or even has reached a stalemate in the Union of South Africa, as 
some reporters have asserted. There were various times during our residence 
in India when even the missionaries, who should have known better, said to us, 
“Gandhi and his movement are done for.” None of these dire prophecies ever 
proved to have the slightest validity; they were due, probably, to lack of 
understanding of the criteria which would be necessary for measurement of 
success of methods which are so revolutionary in Western thought. 

How would one go about measuring the success of the nonviolence in 
use in the Union of South Africa? The arrest on conspiracy charges of one 
hundred fifty of the most prominent religious and cultural leaders of all 
racial groups, obviously on the Government’s part to intimidate the masses, 
would be one very important item. The spreading of the cause against 
apartheid into the interest, sympathy and concern of nonresistant groups would 
be another. Among these evidences has been the conservative movement of 
the Black Sash Women, out to save the Constitution from the Government. 
More recent has been the statements of Catholic and Anglican bishops, and 
of leading authorities of other Protestant church bodies, with the exception 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, which have condemned the Government’s 
race policy as an “intrinsic evil” and “a mockery of Christianity” and have 
called for defiance against the new law which makes integration of the races in 
churches illegal. Meanwhile, the masses, which were supposed to be intimi- 
dated or at least stirred to violence which would make them easy prey for 
the Government, have now 150,000 strong conducted a perfectly peaceful and 
dignified bus boycott with no violence and with perfect success, inspired 
beyond doubt by the similar nonviolent bus boycotts in the United States. 
Every attempt made to smear the leaders of this movement with being 
“subversives” or to provoke their followers to violence has not only failed 
but has caused stronger and more general reactions against the Government’s 
race policies. Steadfast nonviolence, effecting now somewhat the masses 
of the people, is leading the entrenched nationalist government steadily 
from failure to failure. Charles A. Beard, Columbia University historian, 
when asked what he had learned from history, named four lessons: 


1. Although the mills of the gods grind slowly, yet they grind ex- 
ceedingly small. 

2. Those whom the gods are about to destroy they first make mad. 

3. When it gets dark enough you can see stars. 

4. The bee fertilizes the flower that it robs. 

Americans are more familiar with the development of the use of non- 
violence in the struggle for racial justice in our own Southland. One of the 
most recent of these developments is also most interesting: the boycott of 
white shops and businesses beginning June 27, 1957, by the Negroes of 
Tuskegee, Alabama, where the race supremacists had brought about the 
redrawing of the city’s boundaries in order to shut out the Negroes who were 
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in the majority in the city and thus insure white supremacy. If the 
movement is held strictly to nonviolence in thought and deed it cannot fail. 
In general in the South, however, the Negroes and those who will share with 
them in their struggle will need to develop a “society within a society,” 
economically, for their success; which is what the Gandhians did with their 
famous “nation within a nation” constructive program. The success of a 
boycott ultimately can rest only upon a very real economic independence. 


One of the most significant new uses of nonviolence is as the people’s 
method for returning land to their own possession of which they feel they 
have been unjustly deprived. This suggests an alternative land redistribution 
revolution which goes beyond the land gift mission of Vinoba Bhave in India, 
and which in the next few decades may prove to be one of the most potent 
weapons against the spread of violent land revolution of communism. It is 
close to the India Bhave movement in the basic assumption that all land is 
God’s, and therefore must be held in trust for all the people. The particular 
clash so far is against the prevalent Western militarist view that a government 
is “sovereign” in the matter of “eminent domain.” Of course, in democarcy, 
it is the people’s power which is “eminent” over governmental power. All 
other governmental power is the people’s power. That is the only meaning of 
democracy. But when we spread military bases in places like Puerto Rico, 
and everywhere else in the world, we deal only with governments; or we act, 
as in Puerto Rico, without permitting any popular representation whatsoever. 
In our military fever, we conveniently forget to be democratic. Now, at least 
in two such countries, we are up against the people’s nonviolence—in Japan 
and in Okinawa. It is good for us that this is happening. And it will be 
better for us and for all the West if it spreads more widely. In these two 
countries the people massed peacefully to prevent extension of certain 
military bases in areas already greatly overcrowded. The Japanese massed by 
many thousands and remained for many days, fed by food that was brought 
in to them, and resisted repeated brutal treatment by the police in the attempt 
to move them, all without violence and in silence and sorrow, until finally the 
governments of the two countries were forced to abandon their purpose to 
extend that base. A similar kind of resistance is being considered by the 
people of Tryweryn valley in Wales, where the English Government proposes 
to make a lake to produce a water reservoir wanted by the Liverpool City 
Council. Probably a great portion of the land of the world has been taken 
from the people in ways and for reasons which would justify their use of 
land revolution to take it back. The present plunder of the American Indian 
lands is a notorious case in point. This fact is probably the Western World’s 
great weakness in facing communism. Communism’s most effective drive 
is its violent land revolution. But the West has not had an alternative land 
revolution. One is already in the making, part of it in the voluntary surrender 
of land under the Land Gift Mission of Vinoba Bhave in India and the rest 
of it in the nonviolent struggle to keep land in the people’s control or to 
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return it to the people’s control when it has wrongfully been taken from them. 
This may prove to be the most significant development in this century. 


VI. Nonviolence in the United States 


Is nonviolence as a movement of the people possible in the United States? 
The answer may be that one already exists. It may possess many parts, some 
of which are not new; and may be lacking in the unity of the parts which 
can give it the appearance of a movement. Even its most responsible leaders 
may deceive themselves by excessive attention to local details which press all 
about them. But a national movement of nonviolence is not something that 
any of the leaders can choose or not choose at will. It is something that 
the special needs of the times produces which their special leadership is 
meeting on the local scale. The movement comes into being in spite of them. 
It is evident that there is reason to believe that this is happening in the 
United States, and that some aspects of a national movement of nonvolience 
are to be seen in the American scene. 


The contagion of the success of nonviolence is to be seen in what is 
happening. The resisters in Montgomery clearly demonstrated the superior 
effectiveness of their method: (a) in holding steadfastly to moral principles; 
(b) in freeing men and women from their own hate or fear; (c) in winning 
friends for their cause; (d) in the contagion of their faith and method; and (e) 
in creating a solidarity of humanity capable of leaping the very barrier which 
was specially resisted. Thousands of whites joined them in the struggle, 
South and North, across the nation. The result of this demonstrated success 
is that the spirit of it has already spread widely as the psychology of a sense 
of delivery from self-enslavement. On the white side, in Koinoia, has been 
demonstrated at the same time the meaning of nonviolence in this issue for all 
the whites. This also has spread a solidarity of repentance and repudiation 
which is not wholly absent even in the South. This is a deeper and more 
significant solidarity than ever could develop out of interest, sympathy, legal 
participation, or mere benevolence. In this solidarity is the essence of non- 
violence. It is like the relationship one has when one becomes one with 
another even at a distance—like Christian missions at their best. Now 
whites, some whites, have already discovered that “We are as much in it, 
perhaps more in this, as the custodians of the responsible evil. What we do 
may be the principal meaning of nonviolence. Our decision will be the 
determining one. This repentance and repudiation which we seek to exper- 
ience must spread through North and South and become universal in Western 
Culture. Nonviolence as the basic unity with our fellow man is uniquely in 
our hands, the hands of all the whites of all the nations and of all the lands 
where the white man’s culture has spread.” 

Meanwhile, Koinonians, at least, are being accused by some of their 
closest Christian brothers of being “holier than thou” and “not really non- 
violent.” That kind of criticism is inescapable and even a necessary factor in 
such reform. The answering violence is also a part of the evidence of the 
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success. Such tension is the seed of the reform, what Jesus called the “sign of 
the age.” He similarly experienced such tension and, when asked to put it 
all from him, answered: “Do not call for ‘peace’ when there is no peace.” 
(See Luke Chapter 9 to 12 inclusive, especially chapter 12:35 to 56, for 
tensions as the necessary seed of the kingdom.) There is little question but 
that it is the success of nonviolence which commends it and gives it its power 
of contagion among masses of people. Violence is still being used widely in 
struggle, as in Algeria, Cyprus and in the Hungarian revolt. By contrast, as a 
method, it tends to spread among the masses in chaotic, mob-action ways and 
is forced by the answering violence into underground. In nonviolence, a 
similiar courage takes to the open always, keeps itself clear of concealment 
and deceit, develops a growing solidarity among its students, and wins respect, 
if not the grace of yielding, from among even those who are opposed with the 
method. 

In concluding, attention should be called to the Montgomery Anniversary 
Issue of Liberation, the significant new magazine in this field which was also 
one year old at the same time. (December 1956, 110 Christopher Street, New 
York 14, year $3.00, each 30c). This is still timely for all who did not have 
the opportunity to read it. The year’s triumph is suitably marked by the 
ringing statement, as lead article, by Martin Luther King. The rest of the 
issue is devoted to statements on the same movement in the South mainly, 
but with some reference to the problem in the North. Participants in the 
memorial issue include Mrs. Roosevelt, A. Phillip Randolph, John H. Holmes 
and Harry Emerson Fosdick. This magazine was already in this field, with 
a world view, and has thus followed the American movement more closely 
perhaps than any other American magazine. It is one of the best interpreters 
of world nonviolence. 


“Nonviolence and the New Year,” for example, is the lead editorial of 
the January 1957 issue. It starts out with the “practical effectiveness and 
distinctive spiritual quality of the Montgomery Movement.” Roy Wilkins of 
the NAACP is quoted as saying that it was “a historic development” showing 
on American soil that “50,000 persons can work together as a unit without 
military discipline and without degenerating into a mob.” The rest of the 
one and one-half page editorial ties in with what had happened and was 
happening in Hungary and in the rest of East Europe. It points out that the 
later phases in Hungary revealed some of the elements of nonviolent struggle 
and greater success. The editorial refers to the emptiness of all appeals, from 
any side for any reason, for resistance (meaning, of course, violent uprising) 
to tyranny among peoples under circumstances where machine-like super 
states on all sides are more fearful of popular uprisings of the people than they 
are of armed foes from without. The conclusion points up the alternative in 
terms of the availability of nonviolence to all resisters however few or isolated. 


No one can bestow freedom to a people as a gift or impose it from 
without. ... and... They must win it for themselves. And, in the kind of 
world we live in, this means exploration of and training in nonviolence. 
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RELIGION, OCCUPATION, AND MAJOR MENTAL DISORDERS: 
A RESEARCH NOTE 


ROBERT M. FRUMKIN And MirRIAM Z. FRUMKIN 


Even though the world we live in seems to be becoming more and more 
secular, religion as expressed in professed religious affiliation and identifica- 
tion is an important part of our lives. 

Many religious leaders and many laymen feel that “a return to religion,” 
that is, the leading of a religious life in which religious values pervade both 
the secular and nonsecular areas of our lives, will prevent many of the social 
problems which confront our society today. Religious leaders, many of whom 
are trained in clinical psychology, feel that religion could make a positive 
contribution to mental health. 


Methodology 


In order to ascertain whether or not there is any validity to this con- 
tention, a study of the religious affiliation of first admissions to the Ohio State 
prolonged-care mental hospitals in the year ended December 31, 1950, was 
undertaken. Since social class is an extremely important social factor related 
to the dynamics of mental illness, these first admissions were also broken 
down by professed religious affiliation and occupation, occupation being 
considered the most valid single index of social class. 


Findings 


The principal findings are summarized in the following tables: 


TABLE A 
Rates of First Admissions to Ohio State Mental Hospitals, by Mental Disorder, 
by Religion, Year Ended December 31, 1950 
(Rates per 100,000 general population of specified denominations) 











Mental Disorder Religion 
Greek 
Protestant Rom. Catholic Jewish Ortho. 
Totals 147.8 88.0 29.9 89.5 
Syphilitic Psychosis 8.7 3.8 0.4 2.4 
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Alcoholic Psychosis 10.4 6.3 0.0 16.9 
Psychoses of Old Age 37.6 20.3 6.6 16.9 
Involutional Psychosis 12.6 8.2 2.9 7.3 
Manic-Depressive Psychosis 10.7 6.5 4.5 7.3 
Schizophrenia 40.9 28.1 11.1 14.5 
Paranoid Conditions 3.1 1.4 2.0 4.8 
Psychoneurosis 13.2 7.2 2.0 9.7 
Alcoholism without 

Psychosis 10.6 6.2 0.4 9.7 





Note: Population of Ohio by religion is based upon prorated data from the 


1936 census of the U. S. and the 1950 assessment of the rates of growth of 
various religious denominations in the U. S. plus 1950 estimates of church 
membership of various denominations in Ohio. Church membership of 
patients in Ohio State mental hospitals was determined from admission cards. 


TABLE B 
First Admissions to Ohio State Mental Hospitals, by Occupation, 
by Religion, Year Ended December 31, 1950 











Occupation Religion 
Protestant Rom.Catholic Jewish Greek Ortho. 

Totals 2375 796 36 24 
Professional and 

Semiprofessional 147 27 1 1 
Managerial 72 24 1 2 
Clerical 179 94 11 1 
Sales 90 34 7 0 
Service 372 118 5 5 
Agricultural 196 43 0 1 
Skilled 401 125 5 1 
Semiskilled 325 102 1 1 
Unskilled 593 229 5 12 





It is evident upon examination of Tables A and B that differences in 
rates of first admissions exist between the four major religious groups in 
Ohio. Protestants have the highest rates of admission, Jews the lowest. 
Rates of syphilitic and alcoholic psychoses are the best indicators of social 
class differences—high rates being indicative of low social status, low rates of 
high social status. The differences in the rates of these two mental illnesses 
for Protestants and Jews affirm the validity of that relationship. (See Table B) 


Discussion 


Previous studies on social class and psychiatric disorders have generally 
shown that an inverse relationship exists between class and rates of admission 
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to mental hospitals. In this study it was found that 56 percent of the Jewish 
admissions held White-Collar, high status positions, whereas only 20 percent 
of the Protestant admissions held such positions. Because Jews held such 
positions in greater proportion to any other denomination, and since social 
class is inversely related to rates of admission, it is, perhaps, more under- 
standable why Jews have the lowest rates of admission for all religious groups.’ 

But social class is not the only factor involved. Studies on social 
organization and personal disorganization—for example, the classical study 
by Durkheim— have shown that there is an inverse relationship between the 
social cohesiveness of the groups to which individuals belong and identify 
with and the extent of personal disorganization as shown by various kinds of 
personality disorders among them. 

Although some Protestant denominations are orthodox, highly cohesive 
groups, the overwhelming majority of them generally show the least cohesive 
organization of the major religious groups in our society. On the other hand, 
the Greek Orthodox group is the most cohesive, most closely-knit religious 
group among the major groups which exist in our society. The Roman 
Catholic group is also a highly cohesive group which is almost but not as 
rigidly organized as the Greek Oxthodox. In between the least cohesive and 
the most cohesive groups is that of the Jewish group, a group which is not 
as rigid as the Roman Catholic or as uncohesive as the Protestant groups 
but is a highly cohesive yet adaptable, urban religious organization. 


While the Jews believe in the separation of secular and sacred activities, 
they do not because of this separation divorce themselves, as do a large 
majority of the Protestants, from the sacred. Even though Jews may not 
worship entirely in the church, they do practice religion in their homes, 
religion being closely tied to Jewish family organization. This balance between 
the secular and the sacred activities, it is believed, is the source of the 
strength of this group. This seems so because religious values as expressed 
in the ethic of brotherly love are incompatible with the secular, materialistic 
goals of success which are so characteristic of American character. 


Despite the dire need for Judeo-Christian ethics in secular affairs, the 
lack of separation of such affairs in the lives of Roman Catholics (and 
Greek Orthodox groups) has been both a source of strength and weakness for 
them. On one hand it has helped to make them a cohesive group, a factor 
favorable to mental health; on the other hand, due to the incompatibility of 
religious ethics with the means to materialistic success in our society, it has 
been the source of many conflicts which are unfavorable to mental health. 


In short, the Jewish group seems, because of its urban, adaptable nature, 
to be best organized to cope with the problems offered by American society’s 
conflicting sacred and secular goals. The Protestant group, although the 


'See Liston Pope, “Religion and the Class Structure,” Annal of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, 256 (March, 1948), 84-91 
2Emil Durkheim, Le Suicide. 
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dominant religious groups, seems too secular to preserve its balance in this 
fast moving world unless, of course it reaffirms its faith in religious values 
to the extent that such values are practiced and so temper the self-destructive 
materialistic ambitions which are at the core of the motivations of its 
membership. 

The most striking illustration of a well-organized religious group in which 
secular and religious affairs are united is the isolated, non-Marxian com- 
munistic, rural, homogeneous Hutterite communities of the Far West. In 
recent interdisciplinary studies, led by Prof. Joseph Eaton, of over 8,000 
Hutterites in 98 colonies, it was found that personality disorders among these 
people were practically nonexistent. These communities have had, up until 
recent years, little contact with urban America. Personality disorders were 
found most frequently in those communities which had had the most contact 
with non-Hutterites. The most conspicuous difference in this religious group 
from other religious groups in our country is that co-operation and brotherly 
love, true Judeo-Christian ethics, predominated over competitive, exploitative 
behavior.’ 


Summary and Conclusions 


An examination of the religious affiliations of first admissions to Ohio 
State prolonged-care mental hospitals reveals that there exist differences which 
might be explained in terms of the adaptability of various religious groups to 
the American way of life. Thus, religion is seen to play a vital role in mental 
health if it does not come into direct conflict with secular affairs of everyday 
living. The “return to religion” advocated by religious leaders seems to be 
justified, within the limits discussed previously. 


3See J. W. Eaton and R. J. Weil, “The Mental Health of the Hutterites,” Scientific 
American 189(6), (December 1953), 31-37. 
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CONTEXTS OF GROWTH 


LEONORA CARRINGTON LANE 











This Section will contain reports and interpretations of efforts by social 
institutions and agencies to provide for children an environment conductive 
to growth. 


HOME LIFE OF WELL-ADJUSTED CHILDREN 
ParT Il 


The second article in the series, Home Life of Well-Adjusted Children, 
is a progress report of an exploratory investigation. In the first article a 
few underlying principles of adjustment were reviewed in order to establish 
guide posts in the search for well-adjusted children. Observers accordingly 
have looked for specific behavior which can be construed as answers to 
questions such as: 


Is he taking in stride the demands that come with increasing age? 

Does he enjoy life and share his satisfactions with others? 

Is he a cooperative and effective team member? 

How effective does he discipline himself? 

How sensitive is he to the feelings of others? 

What types of situations seem to cause worry? 

Does he bid for the attention of adults or does he readily enter into the 
give and take of his own age group? 

How much does his adjustment to others cost him in personal comfort? 


Answers to these questions do not guarantee an understanding of a child’s 
inner life, but they undoubtedly help an observer to go beyond superficial 
descriptions of overt behavior. At least our search was not confined to 
“easily managed,” conforming, and good children. On the other hand, none 
of the observers participating in the present study subscribe to insensitive and 
discourteous behavior. 

In the study of parent behavior attempts were made also to discover and 
appraise less obvious circumstances that might impinge upon growing children 
and contribute to family individuality. Observers, then, were mindful of two 
general factors basic to an understanding of parent behavior, emotional 
attitude of the parent toward the child and the parent’s philosophy of child 
care. Identifying parental attitudes and checking the validity of the spoken 
word against actual practices within the family are difficult tasks. To this 
difficulty is added expected complications arising from differences in tempera- 
ment and frame of reference in observers. The task required the kind of 
optimism that enables a research worker to search diligently for “gold”, 
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mindful all the while that he may find no more than a few scattered grains. 
The teachers and other workers who have contributed to this exploration in 
a needed area of research have demonstrated such an attitude in their 
relationships with children and parents. 


SETTING OF THE STUDY 


Children participating in the present exploratory investigation of the 
home life of well-adjusted children attend a small laboratory school which is 
used as an integral part of a teacher-education curriculum in a state supported 
college. The findings are subject to whatever limitations might operate in a 
highly selected sample of the population. A few extenuating circumstances 
should be mentioned, however. First fees are practically nonexistent. Parents 
agree On certain expenditures they want to make for selected activities. In the 
second place all economic and social levels are represented, even though, as 
would be expected, the greater number of children come from homes of pro- 
fessional workers. 


The school is well-equipped for work and play in accord with accepted 
standards of growth and development. Especially impressive are the labora- 
tory and library facilities within the school. We have called attention in an 
earlier article to the murals painted by the artist-poet-librarian, who is a part 
of the school faculty. All teachers in the school have done graduate study. 
The Chairman of the Elementary Education Department of the college is also 
the principal of the laboratory school. An accurate statement of the school’s 
underlying philosophy is a consistent desire to perpetuate a long tradition of 
genuine respect and love for children. 


The school has no record of truancy. Behavior problems may be of a 
different variety from those seen in an average public school. Children some- 
time have serious struggles with reality when they come face to face with 
choice making and abiding by ones own decisions. Respect for the individual 
seems to be the basic rule. Two anecdotes serve to underline the school’s 
philosophy. A graduate student seriously in need of test data tried to ad- 
minister a test to one of the classes. The children got up and helped anyone 
who needed help. The graduate student did not know that she should have 
said, “Everyone will work alone.” On another occasion the children had test 
blanks called for designation of race. Several children asked what they should 
write. One seven-year old wrote, “Race horse.” 


Home visitors and other investigators particpating in the present study 
include teachers of the laboratory school, college professors, senior students 
in psychology, social work, and teacher-education programs both elementary 
and secondary, and graduate students in social case work. Parents and 
children have cooperated in interview sessions and in making responses on 
paper and pencil instruments of evaluation. Additional areas of investigation 
were: (1) material compiled in a series of parent-education workshops 
sponsored jointly by a state-supported college and a state congress of parents 
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and teachers; (2) the writer’s findings in an unpublished study of social 
acceptance (Doctoral Dissertation, University of Minnesota, 1951); and (3) 
the child’s cumulative school record. 


PROCEDURES 


Many research leads came from other related studies, specifically the 
pioneering work of Champney in his 1941 attempt to identify and describe 
patterns of parent behavior. Refinements of Champney’s work culminating in 
the Fels Parent Behavior Rating Scale have been of inestimable value (Baldwin, 
Kalhorn and Breese, 1949) Systematic and controlled investigations of 
parent behavior in relation to child adjustment such as the work of Radke, 
1946, LaFore, Shoben, 1949, and Tucker, 1940, working independently and 
mainly with pre-school children have been guides in establishing hypotheses 
and selecting techniques. Except for Radke who devised several experimental 
and projective situations, the greater number of investigators have used obser- 
vation, interview, and rating scales to study parental attitude and practice. 
Locating Well-Adjusted Children 


How were well-adjusted children selected? First, teachers were asked 
to nominate children for consideration. ‘Who is the best adjusted child you 
have known in the school?” The names of twelve children were submitted. 
Three children were unanimous choices. Data from the children’s report cards 
supported teacher judgment. None of the children had received unsatis- 
factory school reports concerning their adjustment. A few selected items of 
the school report blank will serve to indicate further the educational philosophy 
of the school. Each child was rated, for example, on such terms as: “sense of 
belonging,” “self-evaluation,” “sense of honor,” “sense of responsibility,” 
“variety of interests,’ “work habits,” “general health,” “independence in 
thought and action,” “promptness in performing duties,” and other behavior 
demonstrating self-realization, social interaction, and personal-social responsi- 
bility. 

Teacher judgment of the child’s adjustment was checked by interview with 
the child, by teacher and parent ratings on the Haggerty, Olson Wickman 
Behavior Rating Schedules, and by the child’s self-ratings on the Roger’s Test 
of Personality Adjustment. 


” “ 


A few characteristics are common to all of the children nominated by 
their teachers. All have the ability to meet intellectual demands of school and 
out-of-school environments. Intelligence quotients range from 106 to 121 
computed on Kuhlman-Anderson Test data. The average I. Q. for the sample 
is 116. School achievement is satisfactory for the grade level; all have pro- 
gressed through the expected levels without failure. Only one child in the 
sample is not meeting parental expectations with reference to school progress. 
These children have attractive personal and physical characteristics. Ratings 
on the Haggerty, Olson, Wickman Schedule place all of them at points above 
average on a continuum with such descriptive notations as: (1) “Excites 
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admiration,” (2) “Makes a favorable impression,” (3) “Generally unnoticed 
in physique and bearing,” (4) “Makes an unfavorable impression,” and (5) 
“Repulsive.” 

Social competence as demonstrated in the behavior of this sample of well- 
adjusted children is slightly above that which is expected for the average child 
of the several ages represented. Items on which children were evaluated in 
this area are talkativeness, ethical and moral standards, social habits, shyness 
or boldness in social relationships, personality, acceptance of authority, flexi- 
bility, courtesy, self-assertion, and tendency to criticize others.Each of these 
items is measured on a continuum with descriptive phrases to guide the rater. 
For example: the item, “Does he give in to others or does he assert himself?” 
is explained as follows: (1) “Holds his own, yields when necessary”, (2) 
“Assertive,” (3) Insistent, obstinate,” (4) “Generally yields,” (5) “Never 
asserts self, servile.” 


The most demanding aspect of the study has been the description of the 
child’s inner life. All of the observers participating in this investigation have a 
mental-hygiene point of view. This means a serious concern for that which 
lies below the surface of the child’s behavior. How does the child feel about 
himself as a person? Is he meeting expectations? Are the adults in his life 
meeting his expectations? Can he cope with the day-by-day situations that are 
his lot? We had to attempt answers to these questions for all of the children. 
As one of the teachers remarked, “I have not sought out children simply be- 
cause they are well-behaved. The child in this room who gives me the least 
trouble is, I think, a poorly adjusted child!” A serious study of the child’s 
school record and her self-responses on The Rogers Test of Personality 
verified, in part, the teacher’s judgment. Analysis of this case served as 
a training session. A brief report is submitted. The Rogers Test attempts 
through several carefully organized exercises to locate feelings of inferiority 
in the areas of self-regard, social activities, parent-child relationships and 
sibling relationships. For example, one section reads: 


Suppose you could have three wishes below, which would you want 
to come true? Put “1” in front of your biggest wish, a “2” in front 
of your second biggest wish, and a “3” in front of your third. Items 
relate to being stronger, having more friends, more money, to be better 
looking, to have parents love one more and similar wishes. 


The child whose adjustment was under discussion made the following 
wishes: (1) to get along better with my father and mother, (2) to have my 
father and mother love me more, (3) to be of the opposite sex. Item three 
is actually stated, to be a boy (if you are a girl), to be a girl (if you are a 
boy). The team of investigators who made this research possible agreed 
that the teacher’s misgivings were well-founded. Judgments have not been 
made on results of one test alone. There was sufficient off-the-record 
substantiation to warrant excluding the child’s name from the list of well- 
adjusted children until a more penetrating analysis could be made. 
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Adjustment as measured in terms of the level of emotional security has 
been also one of the more difficult aspects of the study. Augmenting judg- 
ments of overt behavior with validated findings concerning the child’s inner 
life has been a continuing problem. The Rogers Test of Personality has been 
noted in locating clues. One finding of immeasurable value should be noted. 
Eleven of the twelve children nominated as well-adjusted did not indicate 
any feeling of inferiority in family relations. Data from the Haggerty, Olson, 
Wickman Behavior Rating Schedules showed that the average score for the 
sample when rated on emotional traits is a better score than that obtained by 
the population in general. For example, the average for a population of 300 
school children is 20.4 for boys and 18.1 for girls. The average for the 
sample of well-adjusted children in the present study is 14 for boys and 15.7 
for girls. These ratings were made on such items as mood, persistence, 
cheerfulness, sympathy, reaction to frustration, worry, reaction to discussion 
of his problems, level of trust, emotionality, suggestibility, and impulse. An 
example of the type of rating made follows: “Is he supicious or trustful?” 
Descriptive points on the continuum are: (1) “Generally unsuspicious and 
trustful,” (2) “Somewhat gullible,” (3) “Has to be assured,” (4) “Accepts 
everything without question,” (5) “Negativistic, contrary.” 

In summary then, on the basis of teacher ratings and observation of 
children in a variety of situations, and on the basis of children’s own reports 
checked against parental attitude and practice, we have identified a group 
of well-adjusted children. 


Identifying Patterns of Behavior 


Since the greater part of the parent behavior data was collected through 
observations and interview, considerable space is given to a description of 
interview schedules. Specific information was sought on such variables as: 


1. Parental expectation as evidenced, for example, in the parent’s re- 
action to the child’s school progress or to his personal and social 
habits. 

2. Control as demonstrated in opportunities provided for the child to 
build a repertoire of desirable skills. 

3. Affection as displayed, for instance, in shared family experience or 
in the parent’s pleasure in speaking of the child or in protection from 
moral and physical hazards. 


Parent interview data were analyzed for evidence of parent behavior 
favorable to child growth and development. A twenty-item score card was 
developed for making the analysis. Iilustrative items follow: 


. Parental reaction to child’s report card. 

. Ambition for the child. 

. Parent participation in school activities. 

. Freedom given to child to build habits of independence. 


. Provision for sex education. 
. Family activities engaged in together. 


Ankh WN 
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7. The child’s spontaneous expression of concern for other members 
of the family. 


Data were examined for evidences of conditions favorable to the child’s 
development. For example: 


Is the child encouraged in his efforts? 

Are parental expectations geared to the child’s maturity and ability level? 
Is he helped to build skills in getting along with people or in mastering 
his physical environment? 

Is parental ambition in agreement with child’s goals? 

Has the parent given sex instruction in accord with the child’s age level 
or has he deferred instruction because the child was too young? 


For every item in which there was unmistakably clear evidence of parent 
behavior conducive to development, a score of two was given; in cases where 
the evidence was doubtful, a score of one was given; and in those cases in 
which there was a complete lack of evidence, the score was zero. The total 
possible score is forty. This score card was developed by the writer in a 
study of social acceptance in school children. In order to establish reliability 
of ratings, the writer’s protocols were studied by a graduate student in social 
work who made an independent analysis of the data and rated parents on 
the score card. A correlation of .78 was obtained between these two sets of 
ratings. 

In order to furnish a background of quantitative and comparable infor- 
mation for each of the homes represented in the sample of well-adjusted 
children selected for intensive study, the Fels Parent Behavior Rating Scale 
was used. (S. S. Fels Research Institute for The Study of Human Develop- 
ment, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio.) This scale, a thirty-variable 
battery devised to measure warmth of parent-child relationships, measures of 
control, and objectivity of parental attitudes has been described in the section 
on related studies. Seven variables selected for use in the present investigation 
are over all adjustment of the home, sociability of the family, disciplinary 
friction, accelerational attempt, general babying, direction of criticism, and ac- 
ceptance of the child. 

Parent behavior was rated by teachers who as a part of their professional 
duties had visited the homes and also had observed parents in their partici- 
pation in the life of the school. The writer interviewed separately all of the 
mothers and four of the fathers. 


Family Adjustment 


Data from these sources showed some striking similarities in parent 
behavior, despite individuality. For example, the over all adjustment of the 
families was rated superior by three different teachers. There were, of course, 
minor conflicts reported. Supporting evidence follows: 

Two of the fathers reported that their own studies for advanced degrees 
precluded their giving to the family the usual amount of time for shared 
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activities. 

Though one of the families had what they considered adequate space for 
each member of the family to have his own room, none of the parents con- 
sidered the living quarters intolerable. 

As has been mentioned previously, all of the parents except one were 
satisfied with the child’s school progress and all except one had made 
provisions for the child’s college education, either in terms of savings accounts, 
government bonds or endowment insurances. 

Probably one of the more striking evidences of similarity in level of adjust- 
ment is the degree of cooperation demonstrated in the families of well- 
adjusted children. In seven of the twelve families the mothers work away 
from home. Three have clerical type jobs; the others are teachers. One of 
the mothers remarked, “We operate on very tight schedules. The children take 
care of their own room. They have learned that they cannot dawdle at 
breakfast. All of us have our dinner together and then we take a little more 
time.” Another working mother reported, “We plan together. We don’t like to 
leave Bill alone. In fact, he is never in the house alone. My work schedule 
is the most flexible in the family. I keep it so. That is why I work only 
part-time.” 

A very subtle evidence which the writer has used to measure family 
adjustment has been the use of the pronoun “we.” Nine of the twelve families 
in the study are “in-tact” families. That is, the children live with their own 
mother and their own father. The family is together. In two instances the 
parents are separated and the child is living with the mother. A few quotes 
are selected to show parental togetherness in philosophy and practice: 


We don’t select her friends. 

We think holding a job in the same place gives a family roots. 

We want the children to build friendship. 

We don’t look upon the children as any particular sacrifice. 

We don’t want them to leave the house without telling us where they 
are going. 

We are card fiends. We make up card games. 

We like their school. It’s so informal. 

We have never let them go to town alone. Maybe we should give them 
that freedom, but we just can’t bring ourselves to risk it. 


Family Sociability 


The second variable of parent behavior for which we sought evidence was 
sociability of the family. Compiling data here gave less difficulty than many 
other areas. The Fels Scale which we used suggested that one rate the family 
as a whole according to the degree to which its energies are directed from the 
home toward society. Suggested questions are: 

Is the family constantly initiating contacts and participating with neigh- 
bors, friends, relatives? 

What are the breadth and depth of sociability as seen in such activities 
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as church, lodge, PTA, and other voluntary associations? 
Consider such items as interest, activity, initiative, and hospitality. 


Ratings in this area must be evaluated in accord with community condi- 
tions. Children and parents selected for this study are with one exception a part 
of a college community. Very few activities are unrelated to the college. 
Ratings then need to be seen in the light of this background. 


The campus families show a moderate amount of participation in affairs 
outside of the home when we delete the musts associated with college responsi- 
bilities. All of the families are regular church goers. All except two are 
consistently active workers in the PTA. Only two of the families in the group 
were given extraordinarily high ratings on sociability. The item on the Fels 
Scale which has been selected by teachers as more nearly describing the 
families in this study is, “Accept contacts with enthusiasm but hesitate to in- 
trude in the lives of others.” 


Disciplinary Friction 


What methods of control are used in the selected families? How much 
overt-conflict exists over the enforcement of regulations and requests? First, 
an attempt was made to determine routine standards. Where do these parents 
stand on matters of morals and ethics? Both attitude and practice were 
studied. For example, each parent in the study was asked what do you think 
is the worst thing a child can do? This is a broad question; but it elicited 
fruitful discussion. One parent, for example, replied, “You surely don’t mean 
acts of violence! If we exclude that, then I would say ‘lying’. I tell my 
children to tell me the truth then we can proceed.” These parents made the 
distinction between imaginative lying, and, as one person stated it, “vicious and 
damaging falsehood.” “We think children should be encouraged to tell the 
truth.” “We are afraid if they lie they will steal.” From another parent, “We 
don’t give him the chance to lie if we can help it. Sometimes we are reason- 
ably sure he has done a thing, then we say, ‘why did you do it’?” Still another 
parent remarked, “Sometimes children are sensitive about things they can’t do. 
They become self-conscious and they will lie to save themselves.” Other replies 
follow—‘“I think the worst thing our children could do would be to be mean 
to another child, especially a handicapped child.” “Children can be mean, 
and as soon as ours are old enough to understand, I talk with them about 
loving one another. The worst thing I think they can do is to deliberately 
hurt someone.” This from a mother of five. 

A continued search for small details of family experience has revealed 
another means of measuring family standards. Birthdays in our culture as- 
sume great significance. Seven of the families in this study have emphasized 
sharing rather than receiving on birthdays. This has been a subtle finding. 
One mother said, “We have decided against formal birthday parties. We don’t 
want the children growing up expecting lavish gifts. We let them decide 
what we shall have for dinner. We give them small things. We always have 
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a cake.” Another point of view was, “We don’t do too much about birthdays. 
We don’t want them to become dernanding. We talk finances frankly in this 
family. I say quite simply ‘I just don’t have that much money.’ I don’t get a 
lot of pestering about things we can’t afford. We have a cake at birthdays. 
Everybody has one and if there’s money enough we have a decorated one.” 
Quotations have been made at length in this connection because of community 
practices. In the small community in which the present investigation was 
made, a parent needs considerable courage and patience in teaching children 
to build habits of non-conformity and to learn how to accept consequences of 
non-conformity with dignity and personal comfort. 

Ratings on the Fels Scale showed that teachers agree conclusively that 
disciplinary practices in these families proceed harmoniously. Conflicts are 
rare. 


Accelerational Attempt 


Another source of information concerning the home life of well-adjusted 
children was in the amount of teaching in the home. We looked for evidences 
of “pushing” or its absence. Accelerational attempt is a difficult variable to 
measure. For the sake of continued objectivity we followed the suggestions of 
the Fels Scales. What are the essential skills fostered in the family? How 
much energy does the parent exert to step-up the child’s behavior develop- 
ment? Is the child left to “grow naturally,” or even shielded from accelera- 
tional influences? One of our observers considered the scale’s descriptions 
inadequate and misleading and as a consequence did not rate the families. 
This means only three sets of ratings for this variable instead of the four that 
we have had for all of the other variables. 


Interview data show a few evidences of expectations geared beyond 
maturity level. In the absence of comparative data final judgment are 
difficult to make. How desirable is it, for example, for an elevan year old to 
be entrusted with large sums of money (more than $50.00) to pay bills? 
How much pressure should one put upon an average child who is probably 
doing what he can in a group of decidedly more capable children? In the 
sample children we found only one child who did not read at grade level. 
In this particular family we think there is evidence of teaching in areas beyond 
the essential. Whether or not this is compensatory parental effort we are not 
prepared to say. The general consensus of the three raters is that the greater 
number of families teach frequently but with restraint and in a limited 
number of skills. Another check on the judgments of accelerational attempt 
is the material collected on the variable, “Babying.” 


Babying 


On this variable raters were instructed to look for the parents’ tendency to 
help the child through the ordinary difficulties of everyday life. The rating 
applies only to tasks the child is undertaking, not to parent-imposed require- 
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ments resisted by the child. This is the only variable on which we had 
almost complete agreement on the behavior of every parent. Only one family 
was described as continually helping the child, even when the child is fully 
capable and willing. Three judges were in complete agreement on this point. 
Four judges made unanimous decisions with reference to six of the families— 
that they helped when needed but not when the child can get by alone. 


One mother reported that when the child was six years old he wanted to 
go to church. He had gone regularly to Sunday School with his father and 
mother, but he had not been taken to church. “We explained to him,” she 
said, “that if he went to church he would have to sit throughout the service, 
that he was not expected to talk, and that he was not permitted under any 
circumstance to leave. We helped him by reminding him to go to the toilet 
before church. Other than that we have expected him to act his age in 
church.” 


Another mother’s attitude toward chores and family regulations in general 
is revealing in this connection. “I think he is old enough to understand what 
we mean when we say in our family, ‘we do it this way.’ He knows he has work 
to do. He knows that we expect him to do it. Sometimes he tells me that 
he is the only boy on the street who has to tell his mother where he is going. 
I don’t know whether this is true or not. We have explained to him, and we 
think he understands. In our family this is the way we live. You are our 
boy. It is important for us to know where you are.” 


One family in the study has two age groups of children, late adolescence 
and late childhood. Through school records and other data we have been able 
to rate the parents on their tendency to help children through ordinary diffi- 
culties of life. The older children have made their own academic and occu- 
pational choices and their own arrangements with employers. Both of the 
older children found employment on their own initiative and made necessary 
work arrangements without intervention of either parent. The mother in 
this family has questioned her own practices with reference to the child’s 
companions. When the younger child gets into difficult social situations with 
playmates of his own choosing, his mother does not seem to interfere. How- 
ever, when she was asked if there are playmates whom she finds it difficult to 
accept she quite readily answered, “Yes. One in particular. He is too 
sophisticated. I want our boy to have a sense of wonder.” 

In such a tight community as the one in which these children are maturing 
the matter of friendship choices is an ever present one. Parents seem to 
want to give their children opportunity to grow socially and at the same 
time to protect them from moral and spiritual hazards. Parental attitudes 
and practices in the area of friendship is a fruitful source of information con- 
cerning babying. We have read and reread our protocols looking for such 
evidence. Our emphasis has not been placed on the obvious motor and 
intellectual skills. Rather we have looked for growth in emotional and social 
behavior. The number of children visiting in a given home is an index. 
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One household is almost a playground. The adjustment that mothers must 
make for so much social activity throws into broad relief the emotional and 
social attitudes of parents. Considerably more data need to be collected on 
this point, but our findings to date indicate that housekeeping routines are 
relatively flexible in this group. 

In another home a mother had to help a child understand that she (the 
child) could not do all of the jobs at school. “When she was only three,” 
the mother reported, “she came home and told us about passing out the 
milk. She expected to do this every day. One day she came home rather 
dejected. We had to explain to her the real meaning of the word share.” 

One final word concerning the balance created by parents in discovering 
the right amount of help to give. One question we have asked of every 
parent is, “What does he want to know about where babies come from?” Two 
parents have answered that the children have not asked. One, the mother 
of a seven-year-old said, “She knows about puppies. She told me that Beauty 
was going to have puppies.” All of the other parents have answered children’s 
questions and in some instances have given them books written especially for 
children. Six of the mothers belong to a study group which shows sex edu- 
cation films to children. One report seems worthy of mention. In a family 
of two boys, the older child met an accidental death. The surviving child 
is in our study. When he found out that two families in the neighborhood had 
adopted children he asked his parents why they couldn’t adopt a baby. The 
mother was at that time expecting another child, but she said she didn’t want 
to tell her boy about it so early because he would be excited for too long 
a time. However, when she finally told him that there was “a baby inside of 
her” he began at once hoping it was a brother. He asked the usual question, 
“How will the baby get out?” “I told him that I would have to go to the 
hospital and later when the time came the baby would come out.” Said the 
mother to me, “I guess I did a punk job because when I was about to leave for 
the hospital he said, “Will the baby come marching out?” 


Direction of Criticism 


Lest the pictures of extraordinarily happy families give the impression 
that all is “sweetness and light” in these househoulds, let us take a look at the 
direction of parents’ critical reaction to the child’s behavior. Our judges have 
agreed with one exception, that as an over-all picture parental criticism is 
balanced, that is, either praise or censure predominates only as merited by the 
child’s behavior. A few responses are quoted: 


The children must make their beds and clean their rooms before 
they go to school. No, it’s not done to my satisfaction, but it’s all right 
for their age. 

She has a very convenient forgetting habit, but all in all she does 
a good job. 

I find myself upset everytime Z comes to visit. I don’t know why. 
Do I resent not being able to do for my kids what I would like to do 
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for them? I try not to show my disapproval, but it’s there. (Z has all 
of the toys, clothing, spending money that any child would want.) 

We wanted our children and we have enjoyed them thoroughly, but 
gosh! They are vexing at times! You expect that. 

I’ve had to tell myself that when I was a child I made excuses when 
I didn’t want to do things. Must be a typical child reaction. 

She is slow, slow in getting going in the morning. Doesn’t always 
assume responsibility. Will sit and read when she should be working. 

We take privileges away in this house. 

We do not vary the bed-time schedule except for holidays. It isn’t 
harsh once they understand. We don’t like them to tease us to let them 
stay up, so we explain to them that all of us have work to do and if we 
don’t rest, we will all be disagreeable. 


Acceptance of The Child 


Measuring the degree of parental acceptance was the most difficult of 
all the tasks. We found, however, as in other areas, if we looked for specific 
behaviors and then attempted an interpretation we avoided the temptation to 
over-use such words as happy, contented, satisfied and the like. The Fels 
Scale instructions suggested that we rate the parent’s acceptance of the child 
into his own inner circle of loyalty and devotion. “Does the parent act in 
such a way as to indicate that the child is considered an intimate and insepar- 
able partner. Consider all behavior which in any way may impinge upon the 
child as acceptance-rejection, however subtle, vague, or indirect.” Our evi- 
dence is decidedly in the direction of acceptance. We quote a few typical 
items: 


We play all kinds of games together. We make them up. 

All of us go to see the grandparents. Nice for kids to love their 
grandparents. 

On the few occasions I have to leave them alone I tell them where 
I am going and give them the telephone number. Then I stop at my 
neighbor’s and ask her to keep an eye on our place until I get back. 

He has no reason to be suspicious. When he was younger and we 
had to leave him we never lied to him. We told him where we were 
going. We have never left him alone. (This in answer to one of the 
Haggerty, Olson, Wickman items, “Is he suspicious or trustful?”’) 

We have our breakfast and dinner together always. 

All of us go to Snuday School together. (Mother, father and two 
children. ) 


Discussion and Summary 


The purpose of the present investigation was to describe patterns of 
patent behavior that seem to be associated with good adjustment in school age 
children. Well-adjusted children were located through teacher-nomination 
and paper and pencil tests. Data on adjustment were augmented by interview 
and a study of cumulative school records. Parent behavior was measured by 
means of home visits, interview, and rating scales. The children studied in the 
investigation attend a small laboratory school which is an integral part of a 
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teacher-education program in a state-supported college. The age range was 
from seven through thirteen. Three older children were nominated but data 
are not included for them. The observers and investigators all have graduate 
education and specialized training and experience in understanding human 
behavior. 

Results show that parents of well-adjusted children in the present study may 
be characterized as democratic, indulging, and accepting parents. Consistent 
discipline seems to have prevailed in all of the families. Interview data, 
home visits, and self-responses on paper and pencil tests show that even well- 
adjusted children and well-adjusted families have problems. No _ perfect 
adjustment was found. The present exploratory study demonstrates the 
feasibility of interview and observation techniques in identifying in patterns of 
behavior in the parents of school-age children. 

Some of the findings are not clear-cut. They raise questions that temper 
our judgment with real caution. For example: 


1. How can we interpret the findings without reading into them 
meanings that arise through a variety of academic and social ex- 
periences? 

2. How stable are the data on adjustment without evaluation and 
interpretation of inner emotional life of both the child and the parent 
under more rigidly controlled conditions? 

3. What effect would interviewing all of the fathers have upon the data? 


The original plan of the investigation was to present a series of case 
studies to show the relationship between child-adjustment and patterns of 
parent behavior. We did not do this because of the difficulty in guaranteeing 
anonymity to the parents and children who cooperated so generously in making 
the project possible. What we have done is to select specific items from the 
several cases and use them throughout the discourse, thus disseminating and, 
we hope, reducing possible clues to individual family identity. 

The study is reported at an early stage of its inception and is entirely 
exploratory. Data have been compiled on a narrow segment of the popula- 
tion and for children and parents in relatively comfortable circumstances. 
Indicated then is a study of children living in less favorable economic and 
social conditions. We think, however, that the general picture of the families 
in this study is a valid one. 
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This Section will be devoted to incidents and decisions that deter or 
promote progress toward the betterment of human relations in any or all of the 
institutional areas of the national or international scene. 


SOLVING THE RACE PROBLEM 
THEORY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENTS’ RIGHTS TO SETTLE ISSUES DISPUTED 


The writer of the following letter, a New York lawyer, is a frequent 
contributor to legal publications. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

In The Times of Jan. 22 there was published a letter from Philip M. 
Brown, a former Professor of International Law at Princton, who, in present- 
ing the view of “high-minded Southerners” concerning the racial problem, said 
that the heart of this problem “‘lies in the honest conviction that local govern- 
ments under the Constitution of the United States have the right to solve their 
social and economic problems in their own way.” This he termed “states’ 
rights.” 

Resort to the Constitution to justify conduct which violates it is indeed 
a strange argument. The Constitution is not a document to be accepted or 
rejected by each locality as it sees fit. 

To argue that a community may solve its “local” problems by violating 
the civil rights of a large segment of its population is to argue for the destruc- 
tion of government by law and to permit individuals to act as they see fit, in 
willful disregard of the rights of others. This is an untenable plea. 

The deliberate flouting of the Constitution in a single community trans- 
cends the bounds of local interest and becomes a matter of national concern. 
And when it becomes the pattern of many communities, resulting in depriving 
a large segment of American citizens of their constitutional rights; when, in 
addition, it becomes the basis of effective Communist propaganda and serious- 
ly affects American interests throughout a substantial portion of the world, 
the absurdity of the plea that this is merely a local matter for each community 
to consider becomes crystal clear. 

Moreover, when we review the lengthy history of the struggle of the 
Southern Negro for his constitutional rights in the field of education and the 
present efforts of many leaders of the South to sabotage the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, it seems to me that the plea of one schooled in 
the field of law should be not for forbearance but for the expressed indignation 
of those who believe in constitutional government. 

—MorTIMER Hays. New York, Jan. 26, 1956. 
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INTERGRATION PARLEY CALLED BY HAMPTON 


Hampton, Virginia, June 8—Hampton Institute has called a conference 
of social scientists to explore the possibility of establishing an academic center 
to study the processes of integration on a world-wide basis. The group will 
meet in New York on June 14, it was announced by Dr. Alonzo G. Moron, 
president of the predominantly Negro College. 

Thomas K. Finletter, former Secretary of the Air Force, proposed 
establishment of such a center at a Southern college, after addressing the 
Institute’s Commencement on Monday. He said the center could be in a 
position to cope with a major problem of foreign policy facing this country in 
its relations with the people of Asia, the Near East and Africa. 

The New York conference will be held in a private home. Among those 
invited are: Dr. Gordon Allport of Harvard, Dr. Harold Laswell of Yale, 
Dr. Ithiel De Sola Pool of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Dr. 
Kenneth Clarke of City College of New York, Dr. Marie Jahoda and Dr. 
Stuart Cook of New York University, Dr. Otto Klineberg and Dr. Robert 
Merton of Columbia, Dr. St. Clair Drake of Roosevelt University, Dr. C. P. 
Valien of Fisk University, Dr. Ira Reid of Haverford College and Dr. John 
Roche of Brandeis University. 

—The New York Times, June 9, 1957. 


SCHOOL PLANNING SEMINAR ON SOUTH 


Adult Educational Project to Mark 25th 


Year with Interracial Discussion 


Monteagle, Tennessee, July 6—Highlander Folk School, an adult educa- 
tion project to train rural and industrial area leaders in the South, will celebrate 
its twenty-five anniversary with a special events program August 30 to 
September 2. The anniversary program will include a seminar on the subject 
“The South Thinking Ahead.” An interracial group of consultants and 
speakers has been invited to participate. Among those to attend are the Rev. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., who directed the Negro boycott of racially segregated 
buses in Montgomery, Ala., Dr. Alonzo Moron, President of Hampton In- 
stitute, and Aubrey Williams, Montgomery farm magazine publisher and 
former director of the National Youth Administration; also the Rev. C. K. 
Steel who led a bus segregation protest in Tallahassee, Fla., Ralph Helstein, 
president of the United Packinghouse Workers, and C. Conrad Browne of 
Koinonia Farm, interracial religious settlement near Americus, Ga. The 
meeting will consider “the human aspects of the integration struggle” and 
analyze reports of personal experiences in connection with racial disturbances 
that have erupted over public school and transportation issues in Southern 
communities. 


—The New York Times, July 7, 1957 
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THE PROGRESS OF INTEGRATION IN THE SCHOOLS 
BENJAMIN FINE 
I 


RACIAL INTEGRATION GAINS 
IN SCHOOLS OF THE SOUTH 


Nashville, Tenn., Aug. 24—Racial integration is gaining in the schools 
of the South. When schools open next month a record total of 350,000 
Negroes will attend classes under integrated situations. They will go to school 
with 2,000,000 white pupils. Despite all kinds of obstacles integration is 
spreading. Only five “hard-core” states remain untouched by either school or 
college integration—South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida and Missis- 
sippi. Two others—Virginia and Louisiana—have mixed classes on the 
college level, but not in their public schools. Other states showing progress are 
Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, Texas, North Carolina, Oklahoma and the District of Columbia. 





This fall a total of 707 school districts in seventeen Southern states 
and the District of Columbia will be integrated. This is a gain of fifty-seven 
districts in the past twelve months. Twenty-three districts will operate on a 
mixed-class basis for the first time. Of the 9,000 school districts in the 
South, fewer than 6,000 are biracial. The rest are all-white. Some 3,000 
biracial districts still remain segregated. 





Although progress has been made, large sections of the South remain un- 
touched by the Supreme Court decision of May 17, 1954, outlawing “separate 
but equal” schools. The term “integrated situation” is used by the Southern 
School News Headquarters to describe conditions under which Negro 
children attend mixed schools or reside in districts where mixed classes have 
been authorized. Thus, although 350,000 Negroes are under “integrated 
conditions,” far fewer than that number actually attend mixed classes. Be- 
cause of residential patterns, may Negroes attend segregated schools, even 
though they are legally entitled to go to mixed schools. This “de facto” 
segregation exists in the North as well as the South. 





As the schools start their fourth year since the historic Supreme Court 
decision, these conclusions emerge from a study of the seventeen states and the 
District of Columbia made by The New York Times: 


Integration is spreading rapidly in the border states of Maryland, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

The District of Columbia has completely integrated its school 
system. 
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Resistance continues strong in Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. 

Many Southern states have passed laws during the last two years 
that would abolish the public schools and set up privately supported 
institutions if segregation is finally ordered by the courts. 

Despite the advances made in the past year, some 7,000,000 white 
pupils and 2,450,000 Negroes still remain in segregated situations. 

Greater reliance is placed by the South on the use of the courts 
to delay action on integration as long as legally possible. 

Serious trouble appears possible in several of the new districts that 
will integrate their schools this fall. 


The outlook for the South, on the eve of the 1957 academic year, is 
generally good. Although the progress toward integration is slow, it is also 
true that significant advances have been made. Whether the violence of last 
fall can be avoided still remains to be seen. School officials and Southern 
leaders generally are hopeful. 

(Excerpts from The New York Times, Aug. 25, ’57) 


Il 


NORTH MOVES TO ELIMINATE COLOR 
LINES IN ITS SCHOOLS 


The North has its integration problems, too. The problems are somewhat 
different from those in the South. Most of the woes are caused by the 
residential patterns in the North, as well as the South. Negroes usually live in 
certain districts or areas within a community. As as result, their children 
attend schools that are predominantly all-Negro. 





What are the major problems facing the Northern states on the desegration 
issue? Legally, these states have outlawed segregation. The statue books 
insist that all children, regardless of race, creed or color, attend the same 
schools. In practice, though there are often gaps between what the law says 
and what actually takes place. 

Recently the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, New York State Conference of Branches, presented a memorandum 
to Dr. James E. Allen, New York State Commissioner of Education, outlining 
the steps some communities take to circumvent the laws on segregation. The 
association charged that in some instances segregation had been preserved or 
extended by these means: 


The manner in which school zone lines have been drawn. 

The selection of sites for new schools. 

The practice of permitting white children in predominantly Negro zones 
to transfer to other schools. 


The failure or refusal to alter school zone lines to include white children 
attending overcrowded schools in proximity to all-Negro or predominantly 
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Negro schools. When the latter schools become under-enrolled because of popu- 
lation shifts. 

The practice of expanding schools in all-Negro or predominantly Negro 
areas to take care of increased Negro populations in these areas rather than 
after school zone lines to permit Negro children to attend other noncapacity 
schools. 





Despite the setbacks for integration in the North, one fact emerges 
clearly: segregation is not encouraged, nor is it the policy of the school 
boards. It is a community problem, based on the reluctant or even cynical 
acceptance, in some communities, of Negro residents. It is basically a 
residential pattern, which has concentrated the bulk of all Negroes within 
definite areas within each community. But with this residential trend breaking 
down, and with a gradual spreading of Negroes in other districts, the question 
of school integration will assume growing proportion in the next few years. 

As New York City has found, integration will not lie still much longer. 
The North, as well as the South, has learned that the Supreme Court decision 
of May 17, 1954, has left a host of still-to-be-answered questions in its wake. 

(Excerpts from The New York Times, August 26, 1957) 


TEXT OF CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 
85th CONGRESS FIRST SESSION H. R. 6127 
AN ACT 


To provide means of further securing and protecting the civil rights of 
persons within the jurisdiction of the United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 


PART I—ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


Sec. 101. (a) There is created in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment a Commission on Civil Rights (hereinafter called the “commission”’). 

(b) The commission shall be composed of six members who shall be 
appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Not more than three of the members shall at any one time be of the same 
political party. 

(c) The President shall designate one of the members of the commission 
as chairman and one as vice chairman. The vice chairman shall act as chair- 
man in the absence or disability of the chairman, or in the event of a vacancy 
in that office. 


(d) Any vacancy in the commission shall not affect its power and shall 
be filled in the same manner, and subjest to the same limitation with respect 
to party affiliations as the original appointment was made. 

(e) Four members of the commission shall constitute a quorum. 
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Rules of Procedure of the Commission 


Sec. 102 (a) The chairman or one designated by him to act as chairman at 
a hearing of the commission shall announce in an opening statement the 
subject of the hearing. 

(b) A copy of the commission’s rules shall be made available to the 
witness before the commission. 

(c) Witnesses at the hearing may be accompanied by their own counsel 
for the purpose of advising them concerning their constitutional rights. 

(d) The chairman or acting chairman may punish breaches of order 
and decorum and unprofessional ethics on the part of counsel, by censure and 
exclusion from the hearings. 

(e) If the commission determines that evidence or testimony at any 
hearing may tend to defame, degrade or incriminate any person, it shall (1) 
receive such evidence or testimony in executive session; (2) afford such 
person an opportunity voluntarily to appear as a witness; and (3) receive and 
dispose of requests from such person to subpoena additional witnesses. 

(f) Except as provided in Section 102 and 105 (f) of this act, the 
chairman shall receive and the commission shall dispose of requests to 
subpoena additional witnesses. 

(g) No evidence or testimony taken in executive session may be released 
or used in public sessions without the consent of the commission. Whoever 
releases or uses in public without the consent of the commission evidence or 
testimony taken in executive session shall be fined not more than $1,000, or 
imprisoned for not more than one year. 

(h) In the discretion of the commission, witnesses may submit brief and 
pertinent sworn statements in writing for inclusion in the record. The com- 
mission is the sole judge of the pertinency of testimony and evidence adduced 
at its hearings. 

(i) Upon payment of the cost thereof, a witness may obtain a transcript 
copy of his testimony given at a public session or, if given at an executive 
session, when authorized by the commission. 

(j) A witness attending any session of the commission shall receive $4 
for each day’s attendance and for the time necessarily occupied in going to 
and returning from the same, and 8 cents per mile for going from and re- 
turning to his place of residence. Witnesses who attend at points so far removed 
from their respective residences as to prohibit return thereto from day to day 
shall be entitled to an additional allowance of $12 per day for expenses of sub- 
sistence including the time necessarily occupied in going to and returning 
from the place of attendance. Mileage payments shall be tendered to the 
witness upon service of a subpeona issued on behalf of the commission or any 
subcommittee thereof. 

(k) The commission shall not issue any subpoena for the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses or for the production of written or other matter which 
would require the presence of the party subpoenaed at a hearing to be held 
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outside of the state, wherein the witness is found or resides or transacts 
business. 


Compensation of Members of the Commission 


Sec. 103 (a) Each member of this commission who is not otherwise in the 
service of the Government of the United States shall receive the sum of $50 
per day for each day spent in the work of the commission, shall be reimbursed 
for actual and necessary travel expenses, and shall receive a per diem allowance 
of $12 in lieu of actual expenses for subsistence (1) when away from his 
usual place of residence, inclusive of fees or tips to porters and stewards. 


(b) Each member of the commission who is otherwise in the service of 
the Government of the United States shall serve without compensation in 
addition to that received for such other service, but while engaged in the 
work of the commission shall be reimbursed for actual and necessary travel 
expenses, and shall receive a per diem allowance of $12 in lieu of actual 
expenses for subsistence (2) when away from his usual place of residence, 
inclusive of fees or tips to porters and stewards. 


Duties of the Commission 


Sec. 104 (a). The commission shall— 

(1) Investigate allegations in writing under oath or affirmation that 
certain citizens of the United States are being deprived of their right to vote 
and have that vote counted by reason of their color, race, religion or national 
origin; which writing under oath or affirmation, shall set forth the facts upon 
which such belief or beliefs are based. 

(2) Study and collect information concerning legal developments con- 
stituting a denial of equal protection of the laws under the Constitution; and 

(3) Appraise the laws and policies of the Federal Government with 
respect to equal protection of the laws under the Constitution. 

(b) The commission shall submit interim reports to the President (3) 
and to the Congress at such times as either the commission or the President 
shall deem desirable, and shall submit to the President (4) and to the Congress 
a final and comprehensive report of its activities, findings, and recommenda- 
tions not later than two years from the date of the enactment of this act. 

(c) Sixty days after the submission of its final report and recommenda- 
tions the commission shall cease to exist. 


Powers of the Commission 


Sec. 105 (a) (5). There shall be afull-time staff director for the commis- 
sion who shall be appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate and who shall receive compensation at a rate, to be fixed by the 
President, not in excess of $22,500 a year. The President shall consult with 
the commission before submitting the nomination of any person for appoint- 
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ment to the position of staff director. Within the limitations of its appropria- 
tions, the commission may appoint (6) such other personnel as it deems 
advisable, in accordance with the civil service and classification laws, and 
may procure services as authorized by Section 15 of the Act of Aug. 2, 1946 
(60 stat. 810: U.S.C. 55A), but at rates for individuals not in excess of $50 
per diem. 


(b) The commission shall not accept or utilize services of voluntary or 
uncompensated personnel, and the term “whoever” as used in paragraph (g) 
of Section 102 hereof shall be construed to mean a person whose services are 
compensated by the United States. 

(c) The commission may constitute such advisory committees (i) within 
states composed of citizens of that state and may consult with governors, 
attorneys general and other representatives of state and local governments, and 
private organizations, as it deems advisable. 

(d) Members of the commission (0) and members of advisory com- 
mittees constituted pursuant to subsection (c) of this section, shall be exempt 
from the operation of Sections 281, 283, 284, 434, and 1914 of Title 18 of the 
United States Code, and Section 190 of the Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C. 99). 

(e) All Federal agencies shall cooperate fully with the commission to the 
end that it may effectively carry out its functions and duties. 

(f) The commission, or on the authorization of the commission any 
subcommittee of two or more members, at least one of whom shall be of each 
major political party, may, for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this act, hold such hearings and act at such times and places as the commission 
or such authorized subcommittees may deem advisable. Subpoenas for the 
attendance and testimony of witnesses or the production of written or other 
matter may be issued in accordance with the rules of the commission as 
contained in Section 102 (j) and (k) of this act, over the signature of the 
chairman of the commission or of such subcommittee, and may be served by 
any person designated by such chairman. 

(g) In case of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpoena, any District 
Court of the United States or the United States Court of any territory or 
possession, or the District Court of the United States for the District of Co- 
lumbia, within the jurisdiction of which the inquiry is carried on or within the 
jurisdiction of which said person guilty of contumacy or refusal to obey is 
found or resides or transacts business, upon application by the Attorney 
General of the United States shall have jurisdiction to issue to such person 
an order requiring such persons to appear before the commission or a sub- 
committee thereof, there to produce evidence if so ordered, or there to give 
testimony touching the matter under investigation; and any failure to obey 
such order of the court may be punished by said court as a contempt thereof. 


Appropriations 


Sec. 106. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money 
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in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated so much as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 


PART II—TO PROVIDE FOR AN ADDITIONAL 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Sec. III. There shall be in the Department of Justice one additional 
assistant attorney general, who shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, who shall assist the Attorney 
General in the performance of his duties, and who shall receive compensation 
at the rate prescribed by law for other assistant attorney generals. 


PART III—TO STRENGTHEN THE CIVIL RIGHTS STATUTES, 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Sec. (11) 121. Section 1343 of Title 28, United States Code, is amended 
as follows: 

(a) Amend the catch line of said section to read, (Art) 1343. “Civil 
Rights and Elective Franchise.” 

(b) Delete the period at the end of Paragraph (3) and insert in lieu 
thereof a semicolon. 

(c) Add a paragraph as follows: 

(4) To recover damages or to secure equitable or other relief under any 
act of Congress providing for the protection of civil rights, including the 
right to vote. 

(12) Sec. 122. Section 1989 of the revised statutes (42 U.S.C. 1993) is 
hereby repealed. 


PART IV—TO PROVIDE MEANS OF FURTHER SECURING 
AND PROTECTING THE RIGHT TO VOTE 


Sec. 131. Section 2004 of the Revised Statutes (42 U. S. C. 1971), is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Amend the catch line of said section to read, “Voting Rights.” 

(b) Designate its present text with the subsection symbol “(a).” 

(c) Add, immediately following the present text, (13) four new 
subsections to read as follows: 

(b) No person, whether acting under color of law or otherwise, shall 
intimidate, threaten, coerce or attempt to intimidate, threaten or coerce any 
other person for the purpose of interfering with the right of such other person 
to vote or to vote as he may choose, or of causing such other person to vote 
for, or not to vote for, any candidate for the office of President, Vice President, 
Presidential elector, member of the Senate or member of the House of 
Representatives, delegates or commissioners from the territories or possessions, 
at any general, special, or primary election held solely or in part for the 
purpose of selecting or electing any such candidate. 
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(c) Whenever any person has engaged or there are reasonable grounds 
to believe that any person is about to engage in any act or practice which 
would deprive any other person of any right or privilege secured by subsection 
(a) or (b), the Attorney General may institute for the United States, or in 
the name of the United States, a civil action or other proper proceeding for 
preventive relief, including an application for a permanent or temporary 
injunction, restraining order, or other order. In any proceeding hereunder the 
United States shall be liable for costs the same as a private person. 

(d) The district courts of the United States shall have jurisdiction of 
proceedings instituted pursuant to this section and shall exercise the same 
without regard to whether the party aggrieved shall have exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies that may be provided by law. 

(e) (14) Any person cited for an alleged contempt under this act shall 
be allowed to make his full defense by counsel learned in the law; and the 
court before which he is cited or tried, or some judge thereof, shall immediately, 
upon his request, assign to him such counsel, not exceeding two, as he may 
desire, who shall have free access to him at all reasonable hours. He shall 
be allowed, in his defense to make any proof that he can produce by lawful 
witnesses, and shall have the like process of the court to compel his witnesses 
to appear at his trial or hearing, as is usually granted to compel witnesses to 
appear on behalf of the prosecution. If such person shall be found by the 
court to be financially unable to provide for such counsel, it shall be the 
duty of the court to provide such counsel. 


PART V—TO PROVIDE TRIAL BY JURY FOR PROCEEDINGS 
TO PUNISH CRIMINAL CONTEMPTS OF COURT 
GROWING OUT OF CIVIL RIGHTS CASES 
AND TO AMEND THE JUDICIAL CODE 
RELATING TO FEDERAL JURY 
QUALIFICATIONS 


Sec. 151. In all cases of criminal contempt arising under the provision 
of this act, the accused, upon conviction, shall be punished by fine or 
imprisonment or both; Provided however, that in case the accused is a 
natural person the fine to be paid shall not exceed the sum of $1,000, nor 
shall imprisonment exceed the term of six months; Provided further, that in 
any such proceeding for criminal contempt, at the discretion of the judge, 
the accused may be tried with or without a jury; provided further, however, 
that in the event such proceeding for criminal contempt be tried before a 
judge without a jury and the sentence of the court on conviction is a fine in 
excess of the sum of $300 or imprisonment in excess of forty-five days, the 
accused in said proceeding, upon demand therefor, shall be entitled to a trial 
de novo before a jury, which shall conform as near as may be to the practice 
in other criminal cases. 

This section shall not apply to contempts committed in the presence of 
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the court or so near thereto as to interfere directly with the administration of 
justice nor to the misbehavior, misconduct or disobedience, of any officer of 
the court in respect to the writs, orders, or process of the court. 

Nor shall anything herein or in any other provision of law be construed 
to deprive courts of their power, by civil contempt proceedings, without a jury, 
to secure compliance with or to prevent obstruction of, as distinguished from 
punishment for violations of, any lawful writ, process, order, rule, decree, or 
command of the court in accordance with the prevailing usages of law and 
equity, including the power of detention. 

Sec. 152. Section 1861, Title 28, of the United States Code is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 


(ART) 1861. QUALIFICATIONS OF 
FEDERAL JURORS 


Any citizen of the United States who has attained the age of twenty-one 
years and who has resided for a period of one year within the judicial district, is 
competent to serve as a grand or petit juror unless— 

(1) He has been convicted in a state or Federal court of record of a 
crime punishable by imprisonment for more than one year and his civil rights 
have not been restored by pardon or amnesty. 

(2) He is unable to read, write, speak, and understand the English 
language. 

(3) He is incapable, by reason of mental or physical infirmities, to render 
efficient jury service. 

Sec. (16) 161. This act may be cited as the “Civil Rights Act of 1957.” 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Albert Schweitzer. Jean Pierhal. New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 


The story of the life of Albert Schweitzer as herein presented is one 
that challenges the imagination and abilities of anyone who would be a 
scholar and humanitarian. The style of the author is simple and easy to 
read with a poignancy that is evidenced in every paragraph. 

This narrative of the life and work of Albert Schweitzer points up and 
illustrates the effects of at least three influences. The first is his keen sense of 
inquiry and early evidence as a child of the values to be incurred from 
accepting responsibilities and actively pursuing knowledge as a way of life. 
This first influence was not the result of negation but was nutured by and 
gained fruition in an atmosphere pregnant with understanding, tolerance, 
scholarship and Christian ethics. This was the rich endowment of his parents 
and his home life in Strasbourg. 

The second influence was that of Helene Marianne Bresslau, the cultured 
daughter of a famous German historian who was later to become Mrs. 
Schweitzer. Meeting a lady with great devotion to music, the arts, the 
classics and with a belief in him and his ideals, was a most eventful occurrence 
during Schweitzer’s formative years while he was preparing himself in the 
many fields of his proficiency. Helene Bresslau’s decision to take a course in 
nursing with the Evangelical Deaconesses was destined to have a revolution- 
izing influence on the life of Albert Schweitzer. 

The third influence was Schweitzer’s steadfast and consistant adherence to 
those deep spiritual qualities and ideals which cause men to forsake wealth, 
prestige and brilliant careers to serve their fellow man regardless of race, color, 
or creed. The following passage serves to illustrate the deep spirituality of this 
contemporary scholar, organist, composer, minister, physician, sociologist, 
writer and medical missionary to Lambarene, French Equatorial Africa: 

“Time has no times and seasons. It is always timely and above all it is 
so when it seems most untimely. Concern about suffering that is near is 
very compatible with concern about distant suffering when together these 
anxieties jolt men out of their thoughtlessness and awaken a new spirit of 
humanity among men.” 

Schweitzer’s concept of preaching was of a practical character as wit- 
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nessed in this quotation: “At last it became clear to me, that the meaning of 
life does not consist in knowledge or art but simply in being human and doing 
some little thing in the spirit of Jesus. Just as the wind is driven to spend 
its force in the big empty spaces, so must the men who know the laws of 
the spirit go where men are most needed.” 


Central State College James T. Henry, Sr. 


The Challenge of Automation (Papers delivered at the National Conference 
on Automation). Congress of Industrial Organizations. Committee on 
Economic Policy. Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1955. 


The manuscript under review includes four major papers delivered at 
the National Conference on Automation held at Washington, D. C., on April 
14, 1955. Supplementary comments are included in a section entitled 
“Labor’s Stake.” This Conference convened under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Economic Policy of the Congress of Industrial Relations. 


The first paper, “Public Policy and Implications,” is presented by 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney. The Senator views automation as a form of 
mechanization used to increase production and considers it an instrument of 
national business. He sees automation as a boon to our nation since it will add 
to the productive effectiveness of our resources. He feels, nevertheless, that 
good public policy must make certain that progress is not made at the cost 
of unemployment and economic depression. The Senator suggests that 
public policy be adjusted to deal with the following conditions should they 
arise from automation: (1) the possible and probable displacement of 
personnel; (2) the possible shifts and distortions which may arise in the 
distribution of mass purchasing power; (3) the sound and equitable distri- 
bution of the expected gains in productivity; (4) the impact of automation on 
our business structure. It is apparent that the Senator looks to the future 
rather than to the past for methods of dealing with our economic problems. 
Industry, it is his belief, should accept the responsibility of dealing with 
persons displaced by automation and thereby relieve the Federal Government 
of the type of “boon-doggling” engaged in during the 30’s. A fair distribution 
of mass purchasing power, as he sees it, could be effected by the creation of 
markets by the owners of capital and the consequent multiplying of purchasing 
power. He suggests further the shortening of the work week as a device by 
which the working person might absorb the gains of automation. The Senator 
does not attempt a projection of the impact that automation will have upon 
the business structure but prefers to view the impact as a matter for investi- 
gation and study. 

John Diebold, Editorial Director of “Automatic Control,” attempts in 
his paper, “Applications and Uses,” to trace the history of automation. He 
theorizes that it is essentially a Second Industrial Revolution. He, like 
Senator O’Mahoney, sees automation as a form of advanced mechanization, 
but extends his definition to include the automatic feedback control. This 
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latter aspect of automation is deemed to involve the handling and control of 
information. Application of the latter type of automation is very wide, as 
Diebold informs us, and may refer to a variety of things. A tool movement 
on a lathe, a liquid flowing through a pipe, a file in an insurance office, an 
electric computer — all of these are considered indications of the application 
of this type of automation. Virtues of the “feedback” aspect of automation, 
as Diebold envisions them are the self-regulating system and the general 
flexibility provided by it. Automation, Mr. Diebold concludes, gives us 
increased productivity and offers no threat to our economy. 


Donald P. Campbell of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology reasons 
in a vein not dissimilar to that of John Diebold. In his paper, “Technological 
Considerations,” he, too, discusses both material handling and information 
handling as major aspects of automation. In fact, he considers these two 
processes basic to man’s activities. Campbell speaks out of his experiences 
as a mathematician, predicting that mathematics will yield a theory of the 
productive progress, a theory of the service process and, from these combined 
theories, a theory of the business process. Mathematician Campbell assures 
us that machines can do anything that a man can do as long as “value 
judgments” are not involved. He sees no danger in man’s being eliminated 
as a productive force, rather considers instrumentations and computational 
aids as devices which will magnify man’s skills. Changes in production are 
analyzed by Campbell as evolutionary rather than revolutionary and in- 
volving the replacement of the simple power tool and the desk calculations. 


Walter S. Buckingham, Jr., of the Georgia Institute of Technology, is not 
so optimistic as Donald P. Campbell. Reading from his paper, “Industrial 
Significance,” he warns of the hidden dangers of automation and pre- 
scribes that this process be carefully analyzed and controlled. This professor 
of Industrial Management states, “Every advance of progress has brought 
with it serious economic and social problems. . . . The modern industrial 
economy combines insecurity with its high living standards, specialization with 
its high output, and anxieties and dangers with its limitless opportunities.” 
Buckingham would protect the working people from further loss of incen- 
tives, technological progress, and capital accumulation. 


Walter P. Reuther, President of CIO, also approaches automation from 
the point of view of its moral and psychological implications. In that 
section of the manuscript entitled “Labor’s Stake,” he asks that national 
policies be devised to insure that this new-found power be used with a sense 
of moral and social responsibility in terms of the needs of the whole com- 
munity. His fears grow out of his realization that economic incentives are 
based on net gains which are often achieved by labor savings. Reuther 
reports that from 1947 to 1952 the production of the electronics industry 
went up 275 per cent with only 40 per cent more workers. Of course, the 
reviewer does not wish to imply through mention of this example that 
Reuther’s contention is thereby validated. He (Reuther) places little faith 
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in the people who have the power to make the decisions. They, he believes, 
are so busy that they have little time to think about what they are doing. 
Consequently, he looks to the people in the academic world to provide new 
and beneficial ideas and concepts. 


Adam Abruzzi, Engineer at the Stevens Institute of Technology, provides 
a fitting conclusion to the manuscript. He sees automation as presenting a 
problem of transition and insists that this problem be solved. The reviewer 
quotes Abruzzi’s final observations: “The problems are almost terrifying in 
complexity. But they are not so complex that society must shrink from 
them. The challenge, like the reward, is not just in the hands of the 
engineers, but in all our hands.” 


Central State College Albert H. Berrian 


Essays in Traditional Jewish Thought. Samuel Belkin. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1956. 


This book, as its title states, is a series of essays written and delivered 
by the author at a different time for a different occasion. There is, neverthe- 
less, a definite pattern that runs through the book. First, Dr. Belkin is a 
traditional Jew and makes no attempt to hide it. On the contrary, what is to 
be admired in this work is the honesty and forthrightness with which he 
speaks. He may irritate liberal Jews by his stand, for they will certainly 
disagree on many issues. Dr. Belkin is President of Leshiva University and is 
constantly mindful of this in his essays. With these two facts in mind we can 
better understand what the author is trying to do in all of his essays. Presi- 
dent of Leshiva University and as a traditional Jew, Dr. Belkin is trying to 
answer some of the most pressing questions confronting contemporary 
American Jews. He attempts to answer these questions: “Is there a Jewish 
spiritual revival in the United States today?” “If so, what does this 
spiritual revival mean to the Jew, Judasim and to the community at large?” 
“Is the American Jew on the right track?” 


Certainly all of these are rather urgent both for the Jewish and the non- 
Jewish community of the United States. Obviously there can be no simple 
answer to these vexing and intricate problems but Dr. Belkin as a Jewish 
leader does try to provide some answers and some of the leadership his people 
so badly need. His answer — perhaps a little oversimplified — is this: the 
Jewish people are experiencing a spiritual revival in the United States today. 
After having noted the futility of seeking answers elsewhere, the Jews are 
returning to the faith of their fathers. If this return is to be fruitful and 
if the Jews are to become a sound people, they must become learned in their 
tradition and must return to the Jewish way of life. As a traditional Jew, 
Dr. Belkin declaims the liberal approach to Jewish life and insists that 
nothing less than a complete return to tradition will suffice. Only in this 
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way can the Jews become a strong, morally courageous people who can 
make a serious contribution to America and to the world. 


Hebrew Union College Jerry J. Pine 


Ghana, The Autobiography of Kwame Nkrumah. New York: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 1957. 


The title of this book is immediately significant; it is indicative of 
Kwame Nkrumah’s dedication to an idea and its realization — the liberation 
of his country from the control of British power — a dedication so profound 
that he sees the meaning of his life as inextricably bound up with this 
historical development. Consequently, Ghana is a twofold work detailing 
the struggle of the Gold Coast for freedom and self-government and the 
crucial role played by this “founding father” in the achievement of sovereign 
statehood within the British Commonwealth of Nations, on March 6, 1957. 


With the wide and much heralded international participation in the cele- 
bration of independence most Americans become familiar with “Ghana” the 
“new African state” but the name, according to Moslem sources primarily, 
dates back at least to a fourth century medieval black empire which covered 
much of what is now Ghana and a considerable part of the remainder of 
West Africa southwest of the Sahara. Ghana achieved and sustained for 
several centuries a high civilization until its destruction in the twelfth century 
by the Moors. Following rapidly on the age of exploration much of the 
African “hump” from the Gambier River to the Niger became “coasts” of 
traffic in ivory, grain, gold, and especially for the millions of slaves exported 
via the infamous Middle Passage to the New World. Because the “Gold 
Coast” is a name too long associated with foreign economic control, and since 
March 6, 1914, with British political control, the name “Ghana,” which 
recalls the ancient empire, was chosen to replace it. On this Nkrumah tells 
us and his people: 


. . . [W]e take pride in the name of Ghana, not out of romanticism, but 
as an inspiration for the future. It is right and proper that we should 
know about our past. For just as the future moves from the present, 
so the present has emerged from the past. Nor need we be ashamed of 
our past. There is much in it of glory. What our ancestors achieved in 
the context of their contemporary society gives us confidence that we 
can create, out of the past, a glorious future . . . in terms of social 
progress and peace. 


Nkrumah tells us in a few, too brief, chapters of his personal life as a boy 
who ascertained his birth date through the facts of a shipwreck, of a child- 
hood in an affectionate family but without toys, of ten years in the United 
States where he received the major part of his higher education and had his 
eyes opened to the “true meaning of democracy” but also where he encountered 
race prejudice, became a dishwashing sailor in and out of major Latin 
American ports, worked among the rotting entrails and lumps of fat in a 
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soap factory, slept in subways, peddled fish on Harlem street corners, joined 
the Father Divine Cult in order to eat regularly, and began the study, 
continued during his two years in London, of the writings of Hegel, Marx, 
Engels, Trotsky, Mazzini, Marcus Garvey, Mussolini, Hitler, and Gandhi. 

The remainder of the book, in many ways the meatiest and most con- 
troversial sections, deals with the return of Nkrumah, an “unknown,” to head 
the Gold Coast Convention which had as its goal self-government in the 
shortest period of time, his detention by the Government in the Northern 
Territories for allegedly aiming at the creation of a Union of West African 
Soviet Socialist Republics, libel suits, party schisms and defections, and 
the organization of the Convention Peoples’ Party. Following the populari- 
zation of such famous rallying slogans as “Self-government Now,” “We 
prefer self-government with danger to servitude in tranquillity,” “We have 
the right to live as men,” came positive action which meant political agitation, 
newspaper and education campaigns, non-co-operation based on the Gandhian 
principle of absolute nonviolence. After fourteen months of imprisonment, 
during which Nkrumah stood for election, the C.P.P.’s success in the 1951 
election resulted in an invitation from Governor Sir Charles Arden-Clarke to 
form a government. Nkrumah calls the day of his release the “greatest day 
of my life, my day of victory” although five more years were to lapse before 
“the hour of triumph” at which he was able to declare the date for in- 
dependence. 


In an era in which the decline of colonialism is one of the leading facts in 
the field of world politics this work is bound to attract wide attention and 
while it will be of interest to the general public and have an inevitable allure 
for students of colonial government and practical politics there are several 
limitations to its success particularly for the latter group. Frankly political, 
one has the feeling that Ghana is perhaps not all inclusive in its point of view 
and interpretation and that it is a document marred by hurried writing which 
is in a sense to be expected when one considers the strenuous circumstances 
involved in the preparation of five million people for the new responsibilities of 
government and the exigencies involved in meeting a publication deadline 
which was to coincide with Independence Day. On the side of politics there 
is the natural reluctance of Nkrumah the man, and Nkrumah the Prime 
Minister in public office, to be wholly forthright about his personal life or 
wholly forthright in regard, let us say, to elements of opposition in a compli- 
cated political situation. 


Additionally the American reader is prone to regret the omission of even 
a brief paragraph on the faithful dedication of W.E.B. Du Bois to African 
studies and Pan-Africanism, or considering Nkrumah’s interest in seeing the 
awakening of national consciousness and the struggle for freedom in all non- 
self-governing African territories and his friendship with Jomo Kenyatta, 
his failure to include some statement on the causes of the tragedy of Kenya 
under Kenyatta’s leadership. One would be interested in a fuller recital of the 
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roles played by the young men around Nkrumah in the realization of Ghana’s 
liberation. This last is a mild suggestion of something pardonable perhaps 
because this is Nkrumah’s own autobiography but charges can and will be 
made of a strong egocentricity on the author’s part which necessarily raises 
the question of incompleteness and unreality in the telling of the whole story 
of Ghana. Elizabeth Huxley, long an author and reporter on African affairs, 
in a recent article, “Two Revolutions Are Changing Africa,” New York Times 
Magazine Section, May 19, 1957, gives emphasis to this point: 


. . . Christiansburg is now the center of a bitter controversy. For years, 
the Union Jack flying over its tower has been the symbol of colonial 
status. Ghana colors fly there now; and the Prime Minister, Dr. Kwame 
Nkrumah, is taking over Christiansborg as his personal residence — 
proposing to do it up at a cost to Ghana’s taxpayers, of half a million 
pounds. 

This announcement has touched off a storm from his political 
opponents who fear that Ghana’s independence may prove only the first 
step to Nkrumah’s dictatorship. Already they deplore the tight hold 
that his Convention People’s party has secured; they resent his disregard 
of the traditions of proud, close-knit “nations” like the Ashanti; they 
accuse him of packing public bodies with his friends and diverting 
public revenues to his party funds. In this desire for grandeur on the 
part of the goldsmith’s son who worked his way through Lincoln Uni- 
versity, in Oxford, Pennsylvania, they detect symptoms of the megalo- 
mania they attached to Hitler, Goering, Napoleon, and, if you go back 
far enough, to the later Roman emperors. Nkrumah, they suggest, 
could better spend half a million sterling on the education of young 
Ghanaians than on trying to keep up residentially with the Eisenhowers 
or the Kruschevs. 


Still, when all this has been said, Ghana deserves a wide and thoughtful 
reading and will remain an important document for future students of the 
history of the struggle against colonialism as it manifested itself in one 
particular state. Nkrumah hopes it will have another meaning: “Our example 
must inspire and strengthen those who are still under foreign domination. In 
this belief I have written the story of my life so far. If in any way it helps 
the cause of freedom it will have served its purpose.” 


New York, N. Y. Vernell M. Oliver 


Growth Toward Freedom; A Challenge for Campus and Community. William 
W. Biddle and Loureide J. Biddle. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1957. 


For several decades American educators have explored the possible 
contributions of field experience to the learning process. Their assumption, 
of course, is that field experience of one kind or another — and many kinds 
have been tried — will develop the student's skills, change his attitudes, and 
deepen his understanding of theory through practice. While most educators 
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accept the distinction between knowledge about and acquaintance with 
phenomena, they disagree on the way in which these two aspects of education 
should be related in the curriculum of the liberal arts college. The positions 
of Arthur E. Morgan and Robert M. Hutchins provide pertinent examples of 
this disagreement. 

Dr. Morgan believes that the liberal arts college can and should adopt 
the Symmetrical Man as its ideal type. In his view, its task is to cultivate all 
of the faculties of the student which he will require in his leading roles as 
a community member, a father, a worker, etc. Antioch College, with its 
work-study plan of both general and specialized education, is a realization of 
his principle of educational wholeness. 


Dr. Hutchins, on the contrary, believes that the liberal arts college should 
not adopt the Symmetrical Man as its ideal type. In his view, its task is to culti- 
vate the critical faculties of the student by encouraging him to assimilate the 
main elements of the Great Tradition through participation in the Great Con- 
versation of Western Civilization. Since the college cannot do everything, he 
sals it must address itself to aims that no other institution is so weil-equipped 
to pursue. This amounts to an explicit and defensible principle of educational 
economy. St. John’s College, with its focus on the dialogue arising out of 
selected books of lasting significance, is a realization of this principle. 

In his new book, Growth Toward Freedom, William W. Biddle empha- 
sizes the community responsibilities of Symmetrical Man without depreciating 
his responsibility to master facts and to think critically. Dr. Biddle believes 
that the best way for a student to understand his community responsibilities and 
his functions as a citizen is to act as a participant-observer in programs of 
fundamental education and community development. 

As the title suggests, Dr. Biddle’s is not a book of educational theory 
alone but rather an argument that freedom can be defended and furthered by 
sensitizing educators to the threat represented by the chasm that divides 
the world’s underprivileged majority and privileged minority. He expects 
educators, once sensitized, to assert leadership in organizing experimental 
programs of fundamental education that, broadly speaking, enable people to 
define and attack their economic and social problems through united action 
as self-directing groups and communities. 

From his experience as director of the Earlham College Program of Com- 
munity Dynamics, in both Indiana and Puerto Rico, Dr. Biddle is convinced 
that colleges can successfully undertake programs of fundamental education 
that will mutually benefit college and community, whether the college’s 
immediate community or a community in an underdeveloped area. Such 
programs benefit the college by exposing the student to attitudes and practices 
that reduce conflict and advance community welfare or, just as important, 
to attitudes and practices that engender conflict and retard community 
welfare. Such programs benefit the community by making available a source 
of trained advisers, the college faculty, who assist the community in planning 
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and executing its program of fundamental education. Dr. Biddle does not 
gloss over the fact that college faculties tend to oppose involvement in 
activities which they may initially feel divert attention from their primary 
duties as teachers. Indeed, he suggests an approach which may convert the 
hostile. 

Dr. Biddle has found that the local community offers the most viable 
context for fundamental education. He does not, however, define community 
narrowly. In his lexicon, community may mean an urban neighborhood or 
a peasant village or even a region. He considers the concepts of community 
and community development useful but rightfully asks that we define what we 
mean by them in any given case. Such specific definitions have a practical 
purpose. They mark the limits of the social unit within which a fundamental 
education program is to be carried out. 


While the chief good of fundamental education to Dr. Biddle seems to be 
the development of the self-directing individual, he insists that self-direction 
is attained through experience in groups and associations that stand between 
the isolated individual and the faceless mass. He sees that mass-man rises 
out of the grave of intermediate affiliations. Hence the paradox of the 
modern state: in seeking to free the individual from the dominance of inter- 
mediate powers, it substitutes a total dominion from which there is no escape. 

What are the prerequisites for a productive relationship between college 
and community? First, contact that lasts long enough (a) for long-range 
planning, (b) for confidence to grow between the parties, and (c) for 
programs to move at a natural, unforced pace. Second, though I believe 
implied rather than stated, continuity of contact on the part of faculty mem- 
bers who are acting as consultants. (Clearly, the students working with 
faculty members — one can call them assistant consultants — will be limited 
in the frequency and duration of their contact with the community, though, 
as Dr. Biddle insists, this does not mean that they can make no real con- 
tributions.) Third, college personnel who realize that their aim is to 
cultivate community leaders and the self-direction of the groups with which 
they are working rather than dependence on themselves as experts.* 

In sum, then, Dr. Biddle’s thesis is that college and community can 
educate one another in the interest of expanding freedom, and that the 
college must explore ways in which it can (1) serve the community through 
fundamental education and (2) acquaint its students with the ends and means 
of democratic citizenship through action-research at the community level. 

He discusses the methods through which the college educates the com- 
munity and the community educates the college. These methods are based on 
the assumption that to change social usages, attitudes must be changed. 
This proposition forms the heart of Dr. Biddle’s thesis, as it does practically 
all of the literature in the field. Dr. Biddle’s approach is nondirective. He 


*See Dr. Biddle’s earlier book, The Cultivation of Community Leaders. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1933. 
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is convinced that the consultant’s role, as the teacher’s role, is to stimulate 
and guide the process whereby people change themselves in harmony with their 
own values (whether old values or new values introduced by the innovator). 

Like most books of this type written for the layman, the cogency of Dr. 
Biddle’s book is unfortunately weakened by its organization. Generalizations 
are inadequately developed and illustrations do not represent problems de- 
scribed in sufficient detail and analyzed in depth. Perhaps those who write 
in this field for the layman assume, consciously or unconsciously, that he 
learns more from a digest of what the author has to say than from selected 
case studies presented within a tightly constructed theoretical framework. 
Would not the latter approach better enable the community leader, as well as 
the academician, to understand the problems and methods relevant to their 
solution? (I mean in no respect to dispute that the language should be such 
as men do use.) 


What I am saying is that books like Dr. Biddle’s, which urge acceptance 
of particular methods of educating the Symmetrical Man through experience, 
should address themselves without reservation to the Critical Man. The 
reason they do not, one suspects, is that their authors do not believe as 
ardently in the critical component of educational symmetry as they do in 
some others. 


Having said this, I want to conclude affirmatively by suggesting that the 
educational explorations of William and Loureide Biddle, of which their 
writings are a part, have a distinct place in the history of both American and 
Puerto Rican education, and in the movement to help the people of under- 
developed communities acquire the knowledge and skills they indisputably 
need. 


Antioch College Phillips Ruopp 


The Moral Life of Man. Jacob Kohn. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 


This book is worth reading, then laid aside to be taken up at a later 
time when its contents can be reread and mulled. As a modern rabbi, Dr. 
Kohn addresses all his people whether they are in his congregation or not. He 
is trying to help his own Jewish people face the issues that underly living a 
moral life in a complicated and often confusing twentieth century. At heart 
Dr. Kohn is a rationalist who feels no conflict with this and his religious 
ideas, but rather a healthy interplay between the two. His book is the outcome 
of a lifetime of service and contemplation. 


Dr. Kohn tries to take the idea of living a moral life, which has become 
so muddled recently by moral relativists, and show its implications. Step by 
step he takes the reader along his path, slowly but surely stripping away the 
native and fanciful ideas involved in living a moral idea. Basically, Dr. 
Kohn’'s position is that no real moral ideal, no real abiding humanism, is 
possible without accepting some idea of God. While Dr. Kohn rejects certain 
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obsolete religious ideas that man has outgrown, he attacks the rejection of 
the God idea. To do so is to take man’s great heroic attempt to seek the 
higher, the moral life and reduce it to a comic farce. The author renders 
a noble service when he forcefully demonstrates that the idea of morality 
implies that we are free to choose. Once we have the freedom to choose be- 
tween right and wrong we must realize that the wrong may be chosen. To 
postulate the idea that life should be inherently good and still moral is a 
contradiction in terms. Rather what makes the whole drama of life so vital 
is the fact that man is always confronted with a choice. If he so wills he 
can take the steps that will destroy him and all of life. The eternal challenge 
confronting man is whether or not he will prefer to live and will choose the 
road that will lead to self-fulfillment. The moral life involves hardship and 
often despair, but this is the price we must pay if we expect mankind to 
fulfill his rich, moral potential. Dr. Kohn has done a great service for his 
people by reminding them of the seriousness and the complexity of seeking out 
the moral life. 


Hebrew Union College Jerry J. Pine 


The Negro in the United States. Revised Edition. E. Franklin Frazier. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1957. 


E. Franklin Frazier’s The Negro in the United States was first published 
in 1949. The author then made it clear that his purpose was not to study 
the Negro in terms of his being an American social problem but rather in 
terms of his acquiring American culture and being integrated into American 
society. It is fitting, therefore, that this book undergo a reprinting at this 
time. During the seven years since its first appearance, new and momentous 
social and legal forces have arisen — forces which needed to be incorporated 
into the theme of the original manuscript. The author has effected this 
incorporation most pointedly in his final chapter, “Prospects for the Integration 
of the Negro into American Society.” Here there is an up-to-date analysis 
of the new conceptions which the Negro holds concerning himself. The case 
of Artherine Lucy and the strike staged by Negro students at the South Carolina 
State College for Negroes at Orangeburg, South Carolina, are discussed as 
dramatic indications of this and are said to demonstrate further the new 
regard in which the whites now hold the Negro. It is clearly demonstrated in 
Frazier’s final chapter that secondary group contacts, even in the South, are 
giving way to primary group contacts. There is implied, consequently, a 
change in the structure and function of American social organization where 
the patterns of accommodation between Negroes and whites are concerned. 

Finally, the position of the Negro in American society is brought into a 
closer relationship with the position of minorities the world over. And, to 
quote the author, “The integration of the Negro into American society be- 
comes, from the standpoint of the Americans themselves, a question of a new 
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organization of American life in relation to certain principles and values which 
are becoming dominant in the world today.” 


Central State College Albert H. Berrian 


Problems of Power In American Democracy. Arthur Kornhauser, editor. 
Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1957. 


This volume contains the fifth annual series of lectures of the Leo M. 
Franklin Memorial Lectures in Human Relations delivered at Wayne State 
University in 1955. They focus on the problems of power, and attempt a 
scholarly exploration of such questions as: What are the effects of un- 
balanced concentration of authority and influence? Are existing power re- 
lationships in American society compatible with full realization of democratic 
human relations? Do we tend to neglect or shy away from analyses to the 
power structure? No particular solutions are advocated by the series, but the 
problems are examined and alternative views are weighed. 

The views of two discussants are carried at the end of each lecture, and 
the editor points out that some lectures had been revised slightly from the 
form in which they were originally delivered which accounts for an occasional 
discrepancy between ideas cited by discussants and the text of the lecture 
printed. The reader’s curosity is immediately raised with regard to these 
elisions. 

Lecture one, “Power in American Society as Resource and Problem,” 
delivered by Robert S. Lynd, poses fundamental queries concerning the facts 
and implications of the historical development of the power structure in 
America and popular attitudes toward it. He calls attention particularly to 
the growth of business power and the opposition to the positive exercise of 
thoroughgoing democratic power by the people acting through a liberal 
democratic state for collective democratic ends. 

Professor Harold D. Lasswell delivered the second lecture — “Political 
Power and Democratic Values.” He focuses attention upon the question of 
how democracy can maintain itself in a period of prolonged international 
crisis. He warns of the danger of “creeping tyranny” incident to increasing 
controls, censorship, and “creeping acquiescence” in emergency decisions. 
He stresses also, the dangers of governmental domination as over against 
Lynd’s preoccupation with excessive business pomer. Lasswell finds our 
principle safeguards to lie in governments attracting men of competence and 
good will to key positions and in producing a more alert, intelligent and in- 
formed citizenry. 

In the third lecture, “Power Relationships and Patterns of Personality 
Development,” Professor A. H. Maslow suggests conclusions regarding the 
development of healthy democratic personalities from many research inquiries. 
It is his contention that the concept “democratic personality” is simply not 
a scientific concept; there is no agreement on its meaning, and yet he says, 
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he must use it. The most desirable democratic personality, he concludes, is 
the emotionally mature person who is also loving and strong, who has been 
taught democratic ways, and who is therefore responsible and flexible. Such 
a person, he asserts, “will automatically use his power when he has it for the 
fostering of the growth of others and will behave in a democratic fashion 
if he finds himself in a society where democratic political forms prevail.” 
He goes on to point out that strength, in addition to warmth and affection, is 
best furnished by parents and teachers who themselves are not only affection- 
ate but also strong self-respecting and respectful of others. He concludes 
by calling for a rich, active and informed social science to lay out proper 
goals for the kinds of activity — political, economic, sociological, and educa- 
tional — which create the democratic society. This for Maslow means re- 
search, research, research. 

Professor C. Wright Mills’ lecturer, “The Power Elite: Military, Economic 
and Political,” returns to an examination of the over-all picture of institution- 
alized power in present day America. The “power elite,” he defines as those 
persons who occupy the command posts of three major institutions: large 
corporations, the “political directorate,” and the military establishment. He 
contends that these top positions have come to constitute “an interlocking 
directorate” — a single power elite. He sees the power of the professional 
politican as having declined while the corporate rich and the “war lords” have 
enhanced their position and entered into political roles. 


The final lecture of the series delivered by Professor Kornhauser, “Power 
Relationships and the Role of the Social Scientist,” delineates the way in 
which the power structure interferes with the optimal use of social science in 
the interest of the whole society. He finds that a democratically oriented 
social science, aiming to expand knowledge helpful to all parts of the public, 
competes against strong pressures and temptations to neglect this responsi- 
bility in favor of safer and better rewarded research in the interest of indi- 
viduals and groups in positions of power. 


This is a thought provoking volume for those who wish to face the 
realities of power in our society. The price of our continued enjoyment of 
the free way of life will depend upon a democratically oriented resolution of 
the problems here so sharply posed. 


Central State College William P. Robinson, Sr. 


Supervisory and Executive Development; a Manual for Role Playing. 
Norman Raymond Frederick Maier and Others. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1957. 


This tome, basically, consists of a series of cases, supposedly graduated in 
terms of the principles needed to understand and overcome real life situations. 
The authors, especially Norman R. F. Maier, are not newcomers to this field 
of human relations. Much of the latter’s previous experience appears in 
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the cases chosen and the way they are structured. The cases vary from one 
role-player to that of a group. Each case has the same format, divided into 
four parts and each is structured on the same pattern. 

To use this book the authors suggest that the student consult Mr. Norman 
R. F. Maier’s earlier tome, “Principles of Human Relations,” for the principles 
needed to understand and develop the cases given in the current book. 

On the whole the publication is a good example of various experiences one 
will encounter in the modern business world with emphasis upon authority, 
status, formal and informal structure as found in the plant or factory. 
However, there are several points that make this reviewer uneasy about the 
claims made by the authors. One is that a student can work his own way 
through the book without any qualified person to supervise. This is 
questionable because of the frame of reference each person has and when 
there is little actual interaction with others it is doubtful as to how much 
success the individual student can hope to get. Secondly, the authors assume 
that the leader has no familiarity with the problems and have so structured 
the cases that he either follows what they have suggested or drops it almost 
completely. 

If the authors had made the book more non-directive and sought a more 
selective audience, this writer feels that it would have had a more pronounced 
effect on the student. Still the book should be read and probably will be 
used by many in the classroom, as this reviewer plans to do with the 
critisms indicated. 


University of Bridgeport H. D. Bloch 


ANNOTATIONS OF BOOKS 


CURRENT HISTORY 


India: the Awakening Giant. W. S. Woytinsky. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1957. Pp. 224. $3.50. 


“A carefully considered, well-balanced analysis of India’s social and 
economic progress since independence, leavened with accounts of some 
of the author’s discussions with students and officials while on a recent lecture 
tour. He comments perceptively on many of the aspects of Indian life which 
intrigue Westerners; however, as an authority on economic problems of the 
world, it is India’s economic progress with which he is primarily concerned. 
He analyzes in detail India’s two Five Year Plans — their stated objectives, and 
the extent to which these objectives have been attained. Statistical tables pro- 
vide facts for the textual commentary.” 


—Joseph W. Rogers. 
Library Journal 
82: 1318, May 15, 1957. 
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Southeast Asia in Perspective. John Kerry King. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1956. Pp. 309. $5.00. 


Writing from an intimate knowledge of Southeast Asia and its peoples, 
John Kerry King probes these vital questions: “What are the interests of the 
United States in this region? What are the conditions which shape American 
policy there? How successful has that policy been? How can it be made more 
effective? What can it hope to accomplish?” 

“After describing what has happened in this part of the world since World 
War II, he makes definite recommendations for meeting the double challenge 
presented by the currents of revolutionary change now at work there and the 
Communist drive to direct those currents to its own ends.” 


—Publisher 


USSR. Your Questions Answered. New York: National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, 1957. Pp. 37. $.20. 


In the service of world peace the N.C.A.S.F. offers this pamphlet be- 
cause it is motivated “by the conviction that a knowledge of facts is in the first 
step toward understanding and that understanding is the prerequisite of 
friendly relations.” The publishers have been reminded of a statement made 
by President Eisenhower in 1945, when as a General of the U. S. Army he 
addressed a rally of the Council in this wise: “American-Soviet friendship is 
one of the cornerstones on which the edifice of peace should be built. To 
achieve this friendship, nothing is more important than mutual understanding 
on the part of each of the institutions, traditions and customs of the other.” 

To assist in answering questions on the fundamental organization, struc- 
ture and functioning of Soviet society not answered by current news dispatches, 
the Council has “ventured to put 50 questions and make answer to each based 
upon what [it] consider[s] reliable information from the Soviet Union.” The 
questions selected are those most often asked and are grouped under these 
headings: The U.S.S.R., National Economy, Family Economy, Industry, 
Agriculture, Science and Engineering, Education and Culture. 

If the answers to your questions are not given in the pamphlet, the 
Council offers to seek information and provide answers. 


EDUCATION 


Education for Better Living. United States Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. Office of Education. Washington: United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1957. Pp. 339. $1.50. (Bulletin 1956, No. 9.) 


The subtitle of this 1957 yearbook is “The Role of the School in Com- 
munity Improvement.” It is the first of a series of yearbooks to be devoted to 
education around the world, the purpose of which will be “to select each year 
a single theme or problem that is of timely interest to educators and laymen in 
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this country and abroad and to discuss it in terms of specific developments or 
programs in selected countries.” In the Foreword, Mr. Brownell, Commissioner 
of Education, states that “It is hoped that this series will serve as a vehicle 
for the exchange of information and experience among the people of many 
countries and will thereby make some contribution toward the solution of 
universal educational problems.” 


“This yearbook will describe what is being done in many parts of the 
world to use education as a creative weapon in the war against instability at 
the community level. . . . In most successful activities of this nature, education 
is the foundation of comunity improvement.” Programs in the following 
countries are included: Bolivia, Puerto Rica, Philippines, West Germany, 
Iran, British West Indies, Ghana, Thailand, Mexico, British Cameroons, 
Ethiopia, India, and the United States. 


Human Relations in School Administration. Daniel E. Griffiths. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Incorporated, 1956. Pp. 458. $5.50. 


“ 


. . Griffiths has exhibited depth of understanding and courage in 
avoiding an all too frequently encountered ‘human relations panacca in ten easy 
steps’ approach. He demonstrates with clearity the axiom that students of 
school administration — practitioner and professor alike — must look to all 
behavioral sciences if they are to understand and improve education, be- 
cause social institutions and beliefs, ideals, ideas, emotions, and aspirations of 
people govern conduct. The author skillfully draws upon research and 
practices in psychology, sociology, business management, and other fields.” 

“The concept of the school administrator as a building and budget 
specialist only is supplanted by the concept of the administrator as an official 
who contributes to an atmosphere in which the highest and best powers of 
human beings thrive.” 


—B. J. Chandler. 
Teachers College Record 
58:343-344, March, 1957. 


Intelligence in the United States. John B. Miner. New York: Springer 
Publishing Company, Incorporated, 1957. Pp. 192. $4.25. 


“Dr. Miner’s study of intelligence testing and the concept of intelligence 
gives substance to the growing debate on the validity of existing standards. 
It also reviews the contemporary investigations of intelligence. The theory 
of intelligence as formulated by the author, is employed in a nationwide survey 
of a sample of 1500 that is representative of the U. S. population. Methods 
of public opinion research were used in administering the intelligence test. 

“The significance of the intelligence scores is investigated in relation to 
education, occupation, sex, marital status, age, race, geographical area, religion, 
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class identification, and city size. The results are presented in detail, many of 
them in tabular form. The author develops models of the educational system 
and occupational structure that permits estimates of the extent to which 
intellectual resources are being wasted in the United States.” 


—Publisher 


International Relations 


Atomic Energy Applications with Reference to Underdeveloped Countries. 
Bruce C. Netschert and Sam H. Schurr. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1957. Pp. 144. $2.00 (paper). 


A primer of atomic energy applications which “brings together from dif- 
ferent sources and fields materials relating to the important role atomic 
energy is destined to play in its technical and economic applications, particularly 
in underdeveloped countries.... Part I outlines the wide range of potential 
applications of atomic energy and indicates some of the research and de- 
velopment necessary before these applications can become reality. 

“In Part II the authors show how atomic energy applications must be 
weighed against the wide range of technological and economic choices 
available to any particular country. Part III offers a unique summary of 
detailed background information relating to the international co-operation 
activities in the field, with particular emphasis on U. S. and U. N. activities.” 
Developments are covered through January, 1957. 


—Publisher 


Everyman’s United Nations. Fifth, Revised Edition. New York: International 
Documents Service, Columbia University Press, 1956. $1.50. 


“‘The United Nations cannot acquire maximum vitality without the 
support of the world’s peoples. Unless they are fully informed of its aims 
and activities, they cannot be expected to support it.’ These two sentences 
from the Foreword present simply and completely the purpose of Everyman's 
United Nations — to provide the unbiased, accurate, and complete story of 
the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies . . . during the first ten years 
(1945-1955).” 

These ten years have seen the UN “grow from fifty to seventy-six 
member nations, and questions of tremendous importance to every man and 
woman have been faced. . . To succeed in the years ahead the United 
Nations must have the support of the world’s people — for this informed 
public opinion is essential. Everyman’s makes a valued contribution to 
an informed public opinion by providing an historical summary of the 
activities and achievements of the United Nations and its related agencies, 
and an account of its origin, structure and functions.” 

—Publisher 
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Half the World’s Children. Spurgeon Milton Keeny. New York: Association 
Press, 1957. Pp. 256. $3.50. 


“The heart-warming story of UNICEF's struggle to get its food and 
medical programs started among the pathetically under-privileged children 
and their mothers in Asia... and the six years of progress that have 
followed. It is the human side of the work, with a minimum of cold 
Statistics, told by its Asian Director who saw UNICEF in action firsthand.” 

“Told in anecdotes and in interviews and protraits of local leaders, this 
diary reports the growth from a period in 1950 of no relief from abject 
suffering to the establishment today of some 125 active projects in an area 
which few Americans are well acquainted. . . . This area ranges form Korea 
and Japan on the east to Pakistan and Afghanistan on the west; and in the south, 
from Muldine Islands off Ceylon to the Fiji Islands in The Pacific. 

“This . . . human view of UNICEF . . . shows vividly how 22 million 
children and their mothers have been helped — often kept alive — by 
‘emergency food rations, medical treatments and the setting up of maternal and 
child welfare centers . . . by dedicated doctors, nurses and other specialists 
with UNICEF.” 


—Publisher 


Passport to Friendship. William Peters. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1957. Pp. 286. $3.75. 


“The story of the Experiment in International Living” is the subtitle of 
this book for which Pearl Buck has written the Foreword. “A history of 
a student-exchange movement founded to foster international understanding 
25 years ago by Donald B. Watts. Under this plan, participating young 
Americans live as members of family groups in foreign lands for a few 
months, and students from abroad come here to share in American life.” 


—Publishers’ Weekly 
171:50, May 13, 1957. 


The United Nations and Economic and Social Co-operation. Washington: 
Brookings Institution, 1957. Pp. 561. $2.50. 


“The Brookings Institution has planned seven penetrating studies of UN 
activities. This volume forms the second part of one study, ‘The UN and 
the Promotion of General Welfare,’ publication of which will be completed this 
year. In effect, this volume constitutes a 10 year history of postwar economic 
and political affairs, a period of ‘improvement.’ It covers: reconstruction, 
technical assistance . . . industrial and agricultural production, transportation, 
communications, higher levels of living, mothers, children (‘the most suc- 
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cessful single social program of the UN’), refugees, etc. ...[TJhe concrete 
achievements ‘afford a basis for qualified optimism about the future.’ ” 


—Andrew D. Osborn. 
Library Journal 82:1522, 
June 1, 1957. 


PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION 


Free Will, Responsibility and Grace. Peter A. Bertocci. Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1957. Pp. 112. $2.00. 


“Increasing numbers of college and university professors are sharing 
concern for the task of being personally a Christian and professionally a 
teacher. Faculty conferences on religion and higher education and organi- 
zation of Faculty Christian fellowships are evidence of this growing concern on 
the part of faculty members to discover the meaning of Christian faith for 
their own academic disciplines. 

“Free Will, Responsibility and Grace is a small book that makes an im- 
portant contribution to this search for understanding — especially regarding 
the implications of human freedom, moral obligation, and the operation of 
God’s grace.” 

—Publisher 


Religion in Modern Life. George G. Hackman and Others. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1957. Pp. 480. $4.25. 


Examining the nature and function of religion and of religious knowledge 
in the modern western world from Christian viewpoint, this volume has the 
following significant features: 

‘1. Shows how religion bears upon all aspects of life — personal, 
economic, political and social. 

“2. Uses history to shed light on today’s problems — applies religious 
thought to individual and collective life today. 

“3. Stimulates discussion of the many timely issues raised by life in 
the middle of the 20th century — suggests significant material for discussion. 

“4. Includes several approaches to religion — historical, systematic and 
practical.” 

—Publisher 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


American Minorities. Milton Leon Barron, Editor. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Incorporated, 1957. Pp. 542. $5.75. 


“A sampling of the literature on the relations between racial, religious 
and ethnic groups in the United States. Designed for use in college courses 
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on American minorities.” The subtitle is “A textbook of Reading in Intergroup 
Relations.” 

—Publishers’ Weekly 

171:49, May 13, 1957. 


Human Problems of a State Mental Hospital. Ivan Belknap. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1957. Pp. 277. $5.50. 


As a case study of the social organization of a state mental hospital, 
this book attempts to show how the institution “operates as a system for 
the human beings who are endeavoring to perform their jobs as employees, 
and for those who are committed to the hospital as patients. A major thesis 
of the study is that the state mental hospital, which treats 85% of the resi- 
dent cases of mental illness in the United States, has developed historically 
into a large, contralized, geographically isolated and impersonal institution. 
An institution of this type is itself a major obstacle in the application of modern 
psychiatric techniques to mental treatment, since these newer techniques 
generally require smaller, decentralized and more personal institutions, closely 
related to the situation in the patient’s community. The study attempts 
to show some of the adverse effects on personnel and patients growing out 
of the present organization of the state hospital, and to recommend experi- 
mental changes in organization to overcome some of these defects.” 

-—~Publisher 


Human Relations: Comments and Cases. F. K. Berrien and Wendell H. Bash. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. Pp. 564. $5.00. 


“The text emphasizes that ‘the central problems in our society pertain to 
the effectiveness of everyday relations between men in face-to-face groups.’ 
A kind of golden rule text for the discussions and the case studies may be 
said to exist in the following statement: ‘What efforts to understand the 
industrial worker are comparable to the miscroscopic, structural, chemical, 
spectroscopic studies of the steel the worker handles?’ True enough, ‘the 
gadgets to live richly’ are present, but ‘psychosocial skills to live harmoniously’ 
are absnt. Friction and discord in human relations, the authors hold, may 
be reduced provided that there develops a clear understanding of the ‘context 
and core of our conflicts in realistic rather than abstract terms,’ and that 
an assay of alternative lines of action be made with an attempt ‘to anticipate 
the consequences of each alternative.’ The cases in the second portion of the 
book are based upon actual incidents in the lives of the participants and are 
arranged in order that the individual be emphasized first, followed by the 
underscoring of group relationships.” 

—Melvin J. Vincent. 
Sociology and Social Research 
41:305, March-April, 1957. 
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Labor Fact Book 13. Labor Research Association. New York: International 
Publishers, 1957. Pp. 160. $2.00. 


Biennially the Labor Fact Book has contained essentially material on the 
same subjects since the series was started in 1931: economic trends, labor 
and social conditions, facts on farmers, trade unions, civil liberties and 
political action. In this volume however, for the first time in 10 years, a 
chapter has been included on the Negro. The material covers events and 
developments for 1955, 1956 and, in some instances, the early months of 
1957. The basic data has been taken from government, business and trade 
reports and documents as well as the writings of individuals. 

Chapter IV, “The Negro People,” gives facts on population, the labor 
force, income, discrimination in housing, health, education, school integration, 
NAAC, unions, White Citizens Councils and the vote. 


Racial Integration in Private Residential Neighborhoods in Connecticut. 
Henry G. Stetler. Hartford: Commission on Civil Rights, 1957. Pp. 55. 


This study of the progress of racial integration of white and Negro 
families in non-segregated, private residential neighborhoods in Connecticut is 
based on data gathered through interview by the Research Division of the 
Connecticut Commission on Civil Rights. 219 Negro and 390 white families 
were interviewed in their homes throughout cities and towns in direct propor- 
tion to the Negro population. 

“The study reveals significant findings with respect to: (1) The character- 
istics of Negro and white families living in such neighborhoods. (2) The 
extent to which Negroes have been able to purchase or rent homes in such 
neighborhoods, and the obstacles they encountered in the process. (3) The 
types and intensity of social interaction between Negro and white families. 
(4) The types of interracial attitudes expressed by Negro families and their 
white neighbors.” 

In the chapter concerned with conclusions the author states that “On the 
whole, non-segregation in private residential neighborhoods has been achieved 
by only a small segment of the Negro population in a state with a comparatively 
small total Negro population. Such non-segregation as exists has resulted 
chiefly from the efforts of Negroes themselves, and then at considerable 
expense when measured in terms of the prejudicial attitude and discriminating 
actions with which they had to contend. Integration in the neighborhoods 
is in the process of being achieved; fairly rapidly on the younger age levels, 
but more slowly on the adult level. While the direction of this movement 
seems to be toward greater integration, its rate of acceleration appears to be 
retarded by the persistence of fears and racial stereotypes.” 
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The Editor’s Postscript 


New Values for Old 


In the concluding chapter of Frontiers of Knowledge in the 
Study of Man, the editor, Lynn White, Jr., advances a point of view 
which, if adequately understood and conscientiously applied, could 
revolutionize our social thinking and transform our institutional 
practice. Here the author reviews “the canons of our culture,” identi- 
fying the predominating and traditional influence in our cultural 
thinking as of Greek origin, but further recognizing that in the pre- 
sent revolutionary era we are being subjected to mutant influences 
that are modifying our social thought and thereby our institutional 
practice. 

The entire brief chapter is pregnant with constructive suggestion, 
but the author's particular theme that we would emphasize here is 
inherent in his two phrases, “hierarchy of values’ and “spectrum 
of values” to which he ascribes antithetical connotation. To quote: 


Whereas the old canon [hierarchy of values] insisted that 
some human activities are by their nature more intellectually 
and spiritually profitable than others, the new canon [spectrum 
of values] holds that every human activity . . . enshrines the 
possibility—perhaps not the actuality, but the potentiality of 
greatness: its proper contemplation and practice promise the 
reward of insight. 


By derivation we perceive the meaning of “spectrum of values.” 
Insight, as a radiant ray, analyzes and then synthesizes these same 
values into new focus. Thus we apprehend their functional scope and 
relationship. 

But the crux is just here. This old canon of a hierarchy of values 
has bred many scions which, in exemplifying their ancestral roots, 
have become sires of a related kindred of privilege and power based on 
aristocratic lineage or on some specialized elevation to positional 
status. This abberation is responsible for a false system of evaluation 
among us: we use rank as a true measure of worth or merit. 

True it is that in Nature we observe many evidences of progres- 
sive gradation: cell to organism, infant to adult, seed to fruit, hillock 
to mountain, rill to river, gust to hurricane, waterdrop to deluge, 
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starlet to supernova. But these gradations do not seem to imply 
that comparative and superlative degrees should suggest a system of 
increasing value in the social aspects of our human affairs. Yet 
how prone are we to so measure value, condition or status! Familiar 
enough are such gradations: from slave to master, subject to potentate, 
pauper to magnate, gamin to prince, servitor to manager, penitent to 
priest. All of us can easily increase this list. The point is that there 
has been built up for us or by us connotation of increased value as we 
run the range of these series. We recognize simple good, greater 
good and best good. We acknowledge degrees of all of the attributes 
of man and of all of the activities of human living until our moral 
and ethical habitat has become a jungle of the old and new values, 
making transformation to a spectrum of values a herculean task. 


The canon of a hierachy of values has especially dominated the 
organizational and administrative aspects of our institutional life, 
leading naturally to stature and power for the individuals executing 
the functions of the ascending scale of offices which by inheritance, 
election, or self-arrogation they fill. In the State, the statesman, 
president, governor or mayor—these are the “Honorables’” (with a 
capital h) that too often think and act for the masses—(why 
“Honorable”? especially as so many throughout history have proven 
dishonorable). In Industry and Commerce, “magnates” control our 
means and thereby our standard of living. In the Church, the pope, 
the priest and pastor act as bellwethers for the flock. In the Home, 
parents “head” and attempt to “rule the roost.” In Education, 
trustees, presidents and administrative heads would mark the limits of 
professional activity, and to some extent individual thinking. All of 
this customary vertical organizational and administrative pattern 
derives from the traditional “hierarchy of values.” To follow it 
through its multivaried ramifications in our everyday living would be 
both interesting and revealing; revealing in that adherents to the 
democratic philosophy could so unthinkingly accept and practice such 
aristocratic ideology. 

Perhaps the archway with its keystone strikingly illustrates the 
fallacy and ineffectuality of the old canon in restricted application. 
Stripped of its associative or co-operative relationship with the other 
stones of the arch, the keystone is without place, function or power; 
it is just another stone—all of them are just stones, “useless each 
without the other.” 
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THE EDITOR’S POSTSCRIPT 


It is not that this old canon, the hierarchy of values is to be 
thrown into the discard; it is rather that we see its implications in 
true relationship with human purposes and ends. Rather let there 
be emphasis on responsibility and integrity of service instead of on 
rank, stature and power per se. Thinking of social service as a chain 
where each link is indispensable, rather than as a /adder where each 
rung represents a degree of prestige and power, we emphasize Lynn 
White's spectrum of values wherein means merge with purposes and 
needs, and all concerned with implementation become trustees of the 
public welfare rather than potentates. Thinking of the ends to be 
served might lessen the accent on the agents of execution. Thinking 
of the people instead of the “Party” might increase emphasis on 
democratic community. Thinking of the “Honorables” as trustees of 
all of the people’s true welfare, with no right of delegated or self- 
arrogated power to vitiate their trust, might decrease irresponsibility to 
their oath of office and the disposition to sell their souls for a mess 
of partisan privilege or power. 


Critical scrutiny of the pyramidal pattern in human institutional 
functioning is becoming increasingly essential. We need to test our 
values by the radiant ray of insight. This pyramidal conception of 
Organization and administration, with the people as the base from 
which power ascends to a peak of eminence for the executives, might 
well be replaced by a conception wherein interrelationships and values 
are apprehended in perspective, and their scope and function are 
described by the radiant ray of insight. 

In the spectrum of values we come to see the fusion of personal 
ambition, pride and power into a consciousness of the inalienability 
of human liberty, the inviolability of justice for the oppressed every- 
where—a consciousness of the trust that is ours to pursue these ideals. 
In the spectrum of values we discern the integral relationships of all 
individuals—both “high” and “low’—to the whole community, the 
world community, where all people everywhere become links in the 
chain of human values. 


This is but a glimpse of what Lynn White’s spectrum of values 
reveals to one who seriously contemplates what life might mean for 
himself and others. Enlightened vision will open up wonderful 
vistas of understanding and of altruistic concern. The true leader 
will be revealed not as the blatant demagogue, nor as the ruler drunk 
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with power, nor as the worshipper of the Golden Calf who dies in 
affluence while his subjects exist in miserable poverty, nor as the 
Janus-faced statesman who violates the true spirit of democracy with 
nefarious schemes for promoting racial supremacy or partisan privilege. 
Chosen because of his integrity, his deep understanding of humanity 
and its problems, his consecration to whatever trust he is deemed 
worthy to assume, the true leader, taking his cue from the real needs 
of all of the people, will promote for and with them ever-increasing 
fraternity and true community. 





A. O'H. W. 
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